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DRIVEN FROM HOME 



CHAPTER I 



"Muzzer's dot a baby, — a little dlrl baby, an' her's my 
siser!" proudly announced four-year-old John Elgricel, 
who was doing his best to amuse his two-year-old twin 
brothers, Albert and Alfred, when Mrs. Grim, a neighbor, 
entered the old farm house one fine June morning, bear- 
ing a waiter of tempting viands. 

"Oh Lord! A girl!" she groaned in dismay as she sat 
the tray on the dresser, then turning, tried to smile into 
the grave questioning eyes of the little fellow who, all too 
early, had begun to feel the burdens and responsibilities 
which fell to the lot of the eldest in a drunkard's home. 

"You dear little man !" she said gathering him and the 
twins in a sweeping embrace, and hugging them close for 
a moment. "Muzzer's big fine boy — ^just keepin' house 
an' everything." 

"Why didn' you bring Susie? Bet she'd fink sisser's 
a doll," said John as she released them and stood up. 

"Susie shall come soon," smiled Mrs. Grim, going to 
the bed where a frail, nervous, shrinking woman lay gaz- 
ing despairingly through the window and down a long 
stretch of country road, seemingly unaware that she had 
company. Mrs. Grim bent with forced cheerfulness and 
lifted one thin brown, toil-worn hand: 
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"Good morning, Mrs. Elgricel! And it's a girl! Aren't 
you glad? Let me see the little darling," turning back 
the coarse but clean sheet as she chattered on tactfully, 
ignoring the fact that the woman's only response was a 
scarcely perceptible smile and a sigh of relief. 

It was terrible to be afraid, deathly afraid of the man, 
who, fixe years before, had been such a perfect lover, and 
who had solemnly promised God and man to love and pro- 
tect her, comfort and keep her in sickness and health, so 
long as they both should live. 

"Oh, what a plump beautiful baby, and it des 'ike it 
muzzer too, bess it 'ittle heart." The mother smiled, and 
looked up with shining eyes. 

"It is a fine baby, — and I was afraid it would be wrong 
some way — I've had such a hard time," she ended, turning 
her face away. "And now I am helpless and no one to 
stay with me. I am afraid, — afraid for my babies !" 

"Now cheer up ! I'll find some one to care for you. I've 
brought you some chicken soup and some fresh butter 
and light-bread ; I'm going to bathe your face and hands, 
and make you eat a big dinner." 

"Me some!" wailed a twin, "Me some!" echoed the 
other, while little John gravely hunched them with his 
elbow, frowned and shook his head disapprovingly. 

"Sure you blessed babies," laughed Mrs. Grim. "There's 
plenty for you all," rising hurriedly to attend to them, 
and soon all three were sitting on the door step with a 
big bowl of soup and bread, spoons poised ready for busi- 
ness. 

"Wait now, chillun, twell I say de drace," said little 
John who sat in the center holding the bowl, and a twin 
on each side of him. Every dark head bowed low, but 
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every pair of bright eyes remained wide open and gazing 
at the tempting feast. 

"Rord make us fankful, — stop Albert!" as a spoon de- 
scended and rattled on the bowl. "Be shame yourself !" 
He began again. "Rord make us fankful, — an' doan' let 
no hawks dit Mrs. Dwin's yittle biddies, an' doan' let 
daddy tum home no mo — 'tause him might be dwunk an 
hurt poor muver an' yittle sisser. Amen !" 

Mrs. Grim hear every word as she got water and towels, 
bathed the patient and arranged the tray. With difficul- 
ty she crushed back the tears that welled up from her 
sympathetic heart. She had known to some extent, the 
troubles of her neighbor, but had never dreamed that the 
husband and father was brutal and cruel to such a degree 
that his little ones dreaded his home-coming. 

Stepping into the yard, she gathered a couple of lovely 
summer rosebuds and placed them on the spotless white 
tray cloth; the artistic and tempting arrangement 
brought a smile of appreciative intei-est from Mary El- 
gricel. 

"I didn't think I was hungry, — but I am," she said 
gratefully. "You are truly kind, Mrs. Grim. Oh, this is 
delicious!" tasting the soup. 

" 'Kind nothing ! Why I'm getting more joy out of this 
than you are. You ought to have heard little John say 
'grace' just now; he thanked the 'Rord' for his soup, and 
asked Him to keep the hawks away from my biddies! 
Now what do you think of that?" The mother's eyes 
brightened with love and tenderness. 

"I try so hard to teach my babies about God and heaven, 
and they do have the funniest thoughts about things." 

"Precious innocents," said Mrs. Grim softly. "Little 
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John is one of the most interesting children I have ever 
ever seen, and if he and Susie should grow up loving each 
other as they do now, we'll know what to expect, won't 
we?" laughing teasingly as she bustled around tidying the 
room. "It isn't fair for you to have all these fine boys and 
a daughter too!" 

"I've wondered about you,' ventured Mrs. Elgricel, 
"How it is that you and so many others more able to care 
for them than I only have one or two children? How on 
earth am I to train up my children as I should under — 
under the circumstances? You know," she broke off in 
confusion, "John drinks ; and" desperately, "I never know 
what to expect of him. Here is it, laying bye time ; lots 
of work to be done, and no telling where he is. He left 
early this morning in a black mood, because, — oh, well, 
what's the use? I can't help bearing children — even if 
he doesn't want them to come so fast !" in a half-shamed 
apologetical undertone, as she finished eating and glanced 
apprehensively down the road. 

When Mrs. Grim had removed the tray, and had con- 
quered her desire to make an indignant outburst against 
the man who could be so unreasonable, she sat down 
quietly by the bed, comb and brush in hand, and began 
to untangle Mrs. Elgricel's dark hair. Very gently and 
seriously she asked: 

"Do you mean that you husband objects to children, 
really? Aren't they his as much as yours? Isn't he re- 
sponsible for them?" 

"Oh, but is is hard on him, — hard on any poor man, — 
to have so many helpless little ones and no one but him- 
self to work for them," defended Mrs. Elgricel, very much 
embarrassed. It was unlike her to speak of her domestic 
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affairs ; she had been accustomed to hide her troubles be- 
hind smiles ; but today, she was nervous and afraid, and 
longed for sympathetic understanding. 

"No help indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Grim. "Mary Elgricel 
you want to check upon yourself a bit. You do more work 
than your husband and his hired man. You rise at five, 
go to bed at nine. During those sixteen hours you never 
get a moment's rest, — seldom sit down except at meals, 
and then you are too tired to eat. You attend to three 
babies, cook, scrub, sew, milk, churn, feed the cows, 
calves, chickens, hogs and pigs do your own washing and 
ironing, work your garden, and then every moment you 
can, you chop cotton or hoe the potato patch, while keep- 
ing a watchful eye on your babies as they play around in 
the shade. 

"During the noon hour, your husband and the hired 
man get out in the yard in the shade, stretch their lazy 
limbs out on the grass, relax every muscle and take a 
snooze ; but you must remain in the hot kitchen washing 
dishes, baby faces and hands, drying tears and kissing 
bumps and bruises to make them well. 

"For all this you get what little you eat and wear — 
nothing else in the world — when love has gone. Love, 
tenderness, sympathy and understanding, make labor 
light, and take the sting from poverty. We women can 
stand anything in the world except to be unappreciated — 
unloved. That's an almost unforgiveable crime in any 
man, whose wife has borne children for him." 

"You musn't be too hard on John," and Mrs. Elgricel 
smiled sadly. "Of course I work, — he knows that; but 
what I do doesn't amount to anything — doesn't bring in 
cash, you see." 
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"Yes, but you keep a lot from going out !" replied Mrs. 
Grim, a bit impatiently. "I see I've got to take you in 
hand a bit. Don't you ever for one moment, believe that 
your husband will appreciate the sacrifices you are mak- 
ing for him. Men are not built that way. When their 
wives get old and wrinkled and faded through hard work 
and sacrifice, they resent it — not the work, bless you — 
but the fact that wifie isn't fresh and sweet any more. 
I'm talking from experience. Once upon a time I came 
near losing my husband because I worked too much and 
primped too little. When a man comes in from work hot 
and tired, maybe discouraged or blue, it doesn't help him 
a bit to find an untidy wife, dirty children and disordered 
home." 

"But a wife can't primp up and work in the fields and 
do all kinds of dirty outdoor work," protested Mrs. El- 
gricel. 

"Of course not ! That's what I'm trying to tell you. A 
woman has plenty to do in her home, and has no business 
in the cotton patch and corn field. Dig in the garden for 
real healthful exercise, and joy of getting in close touch 
with God through green things growing." 

Here they were interrupted by a shrill voice : 

Daddy's tummin' an' he's dwunk, announced little John 
from the door, grabbing a twin with each hand and drag- 
ging them in. He rushed them to the bed where the 
mother lay, a look of terror on her face. 

"Dit under !" he commanded. The twins crawled under 
the bed obediently, and little John followed. 

"Merciful heaven !" exclaimed Mrs. Elgricel, as she gaz- 
ed through the window. "You'd better go, Mrs. Grim; 
he's terrible when drunk, and he may insult or hurt you. 
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Please slip out through the back door before he sees you !" 
"I see myself running like a coward — not much," re- 
plied Mrs. Grim, looking as if she'd greatly enjoy an en- 
counter with the staggering, swaggering creature, who 
had now entered the yard. 

John's little dog ran to meet the man, and received a 
kick that sent him howling under the house. 

"Dit de poker Mrs. Dwin !" whispered little John, angri- 
ly, peeping out from under the bed." Dit de poker to'im!" 



CHAPTER II 



"Johnnie!" chided his mother, in a horrified whisper, 
glancing toward Mrs. Grini, who stood like a bulwark of 
safety, facing the door, making no sign that she had 
heard the child. 

Johnnie ducked back under the bed as his father 
stumbled up on the porch and kicked a little red rocking 
chair into the yard while he cursed his children as "good- 
for-nothing brats," and wished the "whole dirty bunch 
were in hell." Mrs. Grim met him as he entered the 
room. 

"Be quiet, Mr. Elgricel," she said gently, but firmly. 
"Your wife is in no condition to be worried or excited." 

What in tarnation have you got to do with it?" impa- 
tiently. "Git out of my way ! I'm at home, mam, an' you'd 
better be," trying to pass her. "Git up from there Mary ! 
ain't nothin' the matter with you but — four youngun's in 
five years ! What's a pore man to do with a woman like 
that?" angrily. 

"Mr. Elgricel, come and let me fix you some dinner," 
said Mrs. Grim, controlling herself by strong effort, and 
laying a persuasive hand on his arm. 

"Don't want no dinner," looking into the flushed face 
level with his own, muddled senses taking in the fact that 
Mrs. Grim was good to look at. His hand closed over hers 
as it rested on his arm, but she pulled away from him. 

"You're purty !" he said, "an you ain't got but one baby. 
Nice little lady ! I'm goin' to get me a decent woman." 
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"Come on to the kitchen if you want me to fix your 
dinner," said Mrs. Grim, persuasively, vowing that if she 
could get him out from sight and hearing of his wife she'd 
slap his face for him. 

He made a step to follow her ; she nooded reassuringly 
to Mary, and gave her a silent understanding message to 
send the children from the house. 

"They've already gone," the answer flashed back, and 
Mrs. Grim was very much puzzled. Later she learned that 
Mrs. Elgricel had loosened a plank under her bed, and had 
taught little John how to slip it to one side and let him- 
self and little brothers out under the house, and then re- 
place the plank. The children had often fled in this man- 
ner before the wrath of their drunken father, who had 
never found the little "trap door" escape. 

"You goin' to be nice to me?" asked the man, stumb- 
hng forward. "Goin' to be nice to henpecked man ?" 

"Yes, I'll be 'nice' to you !" replied Mrs. Grim, her eyes 
narrowing to mere slits and her lips coming together in a 
firm straight line. "Just come on to the kitchen. And 
again she flashed a reassuring look toward the frail, help- 
less little woman on the bed, who was white and faint 
with terror. 

Just then the man's attention was drawn to the gate 
where a rickety old buggy drawn by a mule and driven 
by a little colored boy, had stopped. 

"That's mother, by gad ! Come to nurse Mary an' the 
brat, atter sayin' she wouldn't do it !" and he sank limply 
into a chair. 

Granny Elgricel, aged 60, tall, angular and stern, hair 
white as snow and drawn back into a hard little knot at 
the back of her head, marched in with a contemptuous 
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glance at her son, nooded toward Mrs. Grim, who sighed 
in relief, and walked to the bed. 

"Well, Mary, I've come," she announced. "And I'll 
do the best I can for you for a few days." 

"It's mighty good of you," came the soft grateful an- 
swer, as Granny removed her hat, her black eyes like 
search lights gleaming hither and thither. Then she went 
back to the bed to see the baby : 

"An' this is a gal ! Land sakes, Mary, how do you ever 
expect to raise so many?' 'turning back the sheet and 
looking at the little bundle of love and trouble that lay 
all unconscious that it was a very unwelcome addition to 
the family. 

"I don't know Ma. I'd rather not have so many little 
ones; but after they come, I'm mighty proud of them, 
and haven't got one to spare," apologetically. 

I can spare 'em all !" interrupted the father. "Goin' to 
give every d — one away to the first — ^fool that'll take 
'em." he declared. "Goin' to get me a nice decent woman 
like Mrs. Grim !" 

"Shut up ! snapped his mother. "Don't you let me hear 
another word like that from you! What you need is a 
whale bone buggy whip; an' if you fool with me, you'll 
get it ! You're a purty thing, — drunk in harvest an' lay- 
ing-by time, an' your wife in bed!" 

"Now look here Ma, — I ain't drunk," indignantly, "an' 
I ain't goin' to stand no foolishness !" 

"Humph!" she grunted contemptuously as she turned 
from him in disgust to Mrs. Grim. 

"Where's the children ?" she asked. 

"Yes! Where's them brats! That's what I want to 
know ! I owe Johnnie a beating. Where is he ? interrupted 
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the father, trying to rise from his chair and falling back 
helplessly in a half stupor, his head sagging on his breast, 
his lips muttering drowsy nothings. 

Granny Elgricel paused and gazed upon her son, bloat- 
ed, dirty, wet with perspiration, and smelling strong of 
whiskey and tobacco, and Mrs. Grim turned away from 
the old woman's humiliation as she muttered, despairing- 
ly to herself: 

"An' once you was a innocent baby ! My baby ! I tried 
to be a good mother to my boy ! Yes, I did try. I done 
all I could, an' I worked day an' night for you. Now I 
curse the day you was born — though I love you still — 
faults an' all!" her old lips quivering. 

Mrs. Grim went to the kitchen and fixed a nice little 
dinner for Granny,and while she was eating, Johnnie 
peeped in through the back door. 

"Where is 'im?" he whispered half fearfully, half 
resentfully. 

"Asleep. And here's your grandma!" said Mrs. Grim. 
Johnnie sprang in and almost choked his grandma in a 
study embrace. 

"Where are the twins, honey?" 

"Sleep too, in cotton patch, an' Tinker keepin' snakes 
off." 

"Snakes !" exclaimed Granny and Mrs. Grim apprehen- 
sively. "Did you see a snake?" 

"Big un ! an' him hole him's tail up an' watle it des so," 
wagging his finger, "des wike a wattle box. Me dit hot 
water an po on him!" and he started to the stove deter- 
minedly. 

"For the Ian sakes ! Do you reckin the child has seen a 
sure enough rattler?" exclaimed Granny, springing up. 
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"Hush !" warned Mrs. Grim, looking around hurriedly, 
"Bless the child ! We've got no hot water, but here's some- 
thing lots better, a big bottle of strong ammonia and a 
rubber squirt ball !" grabbing both. "Let's run !" 

"Lord help us, what'll we do ! Not a man in sight no- 
where," wailed Granny, forgetting her age and following 
Mrs. Grim and Johnnie as they ran down a cotton row 
toward where Tinker, Johnnie's little dog, was keeping up 
a terrible racket. 

Soon they arrived at the old spring place, where the 
twins, hot, dusty and tired, were sound asleep in the shade 
of a big persimmon tree, and less than ten feet away. 
Tinker was barking and capering about madly and des- 
perately trying to hold the attention of a big rattler and 
draw him away from the babies. 

"Sick 'im Tinker! Sick 'im!" encouraged" Johnnie, 
clasping his hands, as Mrs. Grim and Granny swooped 
down on the twins and rushed with them to a place of 
safety. 

"Oh Lord, I thank thee!" said Mrs. Grim devoutly, as 
she dropped Alfred by Albert and their grandmother, 
whose face was white as death. 

"Come away Johnnie! Gome away!" cried Granny. 
Lord ! it's the biggest rattler I ever saw !" 

"We must kill it !" declared Mrs. Grim bravely. "Oh, 
we must kill it." 

" 'We !' Not me ! I'm satisfied to get the children safe. 
Come on home an' don't risk your life no such a way," 
pleaded Granny, trying to quiet the twins, who were now 
crying for water. "Let's hurry home; we don't know 
what may be a happenin' there." But Mrs. Grim had 
loaded Johnnie's squirt ball with ammonia and was trying 
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it to see how far the spray would throw. She smiled 
grimly. 

"I'm going to blind Mr. Snake, or try — and if I succeed 
I'll finish him," Mrs. Grim declared, reaching for a stout 
stick about four feet long, that lay by the spring. 

"You're flirtin' with death woman!" cried Granny, ter- 
ribly frightened. "It's sure death if it bites you!" 

"I know it, but I'm ready to die if God will it so. If I 
let this snake go your son may fall a victim, and he is not 
ready for the call to eternity. Gome Johnnie, stand here, 
with Granny and the babies. I must get back of Tinker, 
or I may put his eyes out too. Granny, are you a Chris- 
tian ? If so pray for me now." 

"No I ain't. I can't," confessed Granny, and Mrs. 
Grim's heart went out in pity to the poor old woman, 
who had dared to bring a man child into the world, and to 
rear him without God's help. No wonder her son had 
gone wrong! But there was no time now to sermonize. 
There was work to do, — work calling for steady nerves 
and quick wit. 

She had poured the ammonia in the old spring drinking 
gourd and had filled the ball, ready for business. With a 
prayer in her heart for help from on high, she hurriedly 
made her way circuitously to a point just back of the 
little dog toward which the snake had just sprung, and 
was coiling for another strike. 

Carefully she aimed her squirt over Tinker's head, and 
succeeded in landing a nice spray right into the snake's 
mouth and eyes. It leaped into air toward her, and fell 
turning, twisting and writhing in blind agony, near her 
feet. She darted back, but kept her spray working till the 
ball was empty; then she thrashed and beat with her 
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stick till in a very short time — thought it seem ages to 
Granny — the snake was dead. 

Proudly and thankfully they wended their way to the 
house, Granny and Mrs. Grim each carrying a twin, and 
Johnnie dragging the snake by a long rope of hickory 
bark. The snake measured six feet and had fifteen 
rattles. 

This happened near Greensboro, N. G., twenty-six years 
ago, and a full account of Mrs. Grim's heroism was pub- 
lished at that time in several North Carolina papers. 



CHAPTER III 



John Elgricel slept soundly; he had slumped down in 
the old rocker till he "sat on his back ;" limp and dead to 
world, his arms dangling inert at his sides, his lips parted, 
his face bloated and great dark circles around his eyes, he 
presented a horrible picture to his helpless wife who lay 
and watched him, a dumb agony chilling her very soul. 

She knew that Granny and Mrs. Grim had left the 
house, and thought perhaps they were seeing after the 
cows, chickens or pigs. The children were somewhere on 
the farm, and safe with Tinker, she was sure. Poor little 
Johnnie, so young yet, so manly and dependable ! 

The lusty wail of her infant, not yet two days old, 
struck terror to her heart; she caught it to her breast, 
fearful that the father would waken, ere she could quiet 
it, and sighed in relief as he continued to snore undis- 
turbed. 

Over and over she reviewed her five years as the wife 
of John Elgricel. She had learned soon after marriage 
that her "idol was only clay." Girl-like, blinded by love, 
she had trusted him implicitly, took him at "face value" 
without question, only to learn all too late, that she had 
married a drunkard and a gambler. He had kept his 
faults carefully hidden during courtship days, and in her 
in blind worship of him, she would have felt herself a 
traitor, had she even thought of investigating the char- 
acter and habits of her dashing, handsome young lover. 

All her friends had been jealous of her. How flattered 
she had been to find herself chosen his favorite ! He was 
from the city, — Greensboro, N. C. She was an orphan 
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country girl — had been reared in Thomasville Baptist 
Orphanage, and at the age of sixteen had been taken into 
the home of a well-to-do farmer as one of the family. 

At eighteen, she and John Elgricel had married in the 
farmer's home, with full consent of the family, and soon 
after the man had sold out and moved to Florida, happy 
over the thought that her future was assured and happy. 

On the mantle beyond where her husband sat, was a 
picture of him in a little gilt frame, — handsome, manly, 
erect, — a smile about his lips, an imp of mischief in his 
bright dark eyes — John Elgricel at his best. 

Above the picture a pretty motto, "GOD BLESS OUR 
HOME," hung on the wall, and to one side another: 
"Christ is the head of this House, 
The Unseen Guest at Every Meal, 
The Silent Listener to Every Conversation." 

Mary Elgricel laughed through her tears. What a farce 
it all was ! Just as soon as she could get to her feet she 
would take that last motto down, or turn its face to the 
wall. 

When she got to her feet! what did the future hold 
for her and her little ones, — ^this wee daughter, especial- 
ly? Was there any hope ? Has God forsaken her? Had 
she forsaken God? Was love dead? 

What was this terrible sensation of fear and loathing 
that choked and chilled the tender sentiments of love and 
charity? What was it in her, greater than self, that rose 
in bitter rebellion, and fostered a grim conviction that 
all concerned would be better off if John Elgricel were 
dead? 

"I think I could see him drop dead, and feel glad to be 
free, — even though I should grieve for his poor lost soul," 
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she whispered. "Oh, God!" she prayed, "Keep me from 
wicked sinful thoughts and let me not lose faith in Thee 
or hope in the future." 

In the midst of her bewildering meditations, Mrs. Grim, 
Granny and the twins came in — ^the twins twisting and 
stretching their little necks to watch Johnnie, who paused 
in the yard, following instruction, and impatiently wait- 
ing waiting for permission to show his prize to his 
mother. 

John Elgricel snored on, oblivious to surroundings. 
Without a glance at him. Granny approached the bed, and 
said: 

"Mary, Mrs. Grim has just killed a big rattler, and if 
you think it won't skeer you, I want you to see it." 

"Afraid of a dead rattler? Why Ma, I am surely not 
that weak and foolish," smiled Mrs. Elgricel. Where is 
it?" 

At a gesture from Mrs. Grim, Johnnie came in with 
his prize trailing after, and Tinker, not barking now, but 
capering around, watchful and suspicious of the snake, 
brought up the rear as escort. 

"Here him is muver ! Tinker found him an' make him 
woU up an' dump. Ain't him purty, muver?" 

"Good heavens ! And Tinker was with you?" And the 
mother's arms went around the little boy who leaned 
against her bed, while she gazed shuddering and under- 
standingly upon the big dead monster that might have 
killed her darlings. 

"Le's put him on daddy!" suggested Johnnie. "Le's 
put him on daddy an' skeer him, make him wun away !" 
"No! no! The snakes will be after poor daddy soon 
enough, if he doesn't change." 
"Will'um? When?" hopefully. 
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"Run along now Johnnie, — ^run out and play," said Mrs. 
Grim and calling his little brothers, and Tinker, he hur- 
ried out, while she and Granny talking in low tones, re- 
lated all the circumstances that led to the killing of the 
terrible monster. 

In a little while the two women had become close 
friends, promising to run over often, Mrs. Grim returned 
home, wondering over the plight of her neighbor-sister 
and how it would all end. 

When John Elgricel waked up from his drunken stupor 
late in the afternoon, his limbs were cramped and he 
looked around resentfully. His mother and the children 
were out attending to the cows and hogs, and Mary had 
fallen asleep, weak, tired and exhausted from the day's 
disturbances. 

The man staggered to his feet, turning his chair over, 
gave it a kick and fell himself sprawling on the hard bare 
floor. 

Mary awoke with a start, stifled a terrified cry, and he 
began cursing and calling her vile names as he rose, lurch- 
ing, staggering, making his way toward her, his eye? 
gleaming like coals of fire. 

"Stay back John. Please sit down !" Mary pleaded, tre- 
mulously. 

"Goin' to bed with my wife," he declared, falling 
against the foot board, and sending the bed with a bump 
against the wall. 

"John, don't— you'll kill baby!" 

"Dammit! That's all I can hear — something about 
'babies' ! I musn't do this an' I mustn't do that — I must 
think of the children! 

Nobody thinks of me, — only as I work like h— for a 
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livin', an' I'm gettin' d tired of the whole business. 

But I'm comin' to bed. Do you understand?" insinuat- 
ingly. 

"Your mother is here John," as she dexterously rolled 
away from the front and shielded her baby which lay 
back of her. "I'm sure she'd be glad to have you help 
her attend to the stock," persuasively. 

"Goin' to bed I told you !" stubbornly, f umbUng with his 
sohes. 

"Poor John, you have a headache, haven't you? Please 
go to another bed, dear where you can rest more comfort- 
ably. It's so hot here." 

"Is it? That's all right; but I'm at home ain't I? an' 
you're my wife, ain't you? Well shut up then!" 

He had kicked off his shoes, and fell upon the bed, 
clothes and all, his face aflame with evil passions. 

Like a wild animal at bay, Mary caught her child in her 
arms, sprang over the low foot board and ran across the 
room, toward the fireplace, and the closed door which 
opened by it, into the next room. Before she could open 
the door, John threw one of his shoes at her, but it went 
wild, and crashed into the "God Bless Our Home" motto, 
just as Granny came rushing in. 

Mary sank into the chair occupied by her drunken hus- 
band, and laughed hysterically as the shattered glass 
tinkled around her, and the frame with its torn motto 
dangled awry on the wall. 

"That's right John," she laughed shrilly, "Try the 
other one! They had no right hanging there. It's all a 
mockery — all a sham — 'God bless our home' indeed ! Why 
the devil has possession ! Go to it John ! Break up the 
furniture, the dishes and everything. Blasted hopes, 
shattered dreams, are nothing — do something desperate 
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— ^I'U help you — and we'll break up housekeeping right," 
and her shrill laughter struck a chill to Granny's heart; 
that Mary was hysterical, nervous and unstrung she 
knew. Was she really going mad? 

John, too, must have realized to some extent that 
something terrible had happened, for he permitted his 
mother to lead him into the next room, sat down as she 
bade him, while she hurried back to Mary, found her 
weeping and kissing her baby, and thanked God as best 
she knew how, that relief had come in tears. 

Soon Mary was back in bed, begging Granny to forgive 
her, for her outburst, and when a withered old hand pat- 
ted hers and trembling old lips pressed a silent kiss on 
her brow, Mary knew that her mother-in-law understood 
and sympathized with her as only women can with each 
other. 

Mrs. Grim had tactfully sown some thought seed that 
were germinating in Granny's bewildered heart. And in 
the dead hours of the night, when all the household was 
asleep, the old mother sat on the doorstep, gazed at the 
glorious moon and twinkling stars, and took stock of her- 
self. 

She thought of her husband who had died a drunkard. 
In a dim way she recognized that John was suffering for 
the sins of his father — had inherited his evil tendencies 
and weak will, — and like him on the road to eternal dam- 
nation. 

And was John altogether to blame? If she had been a 
Christian, true and loyal, when John was conceived; if 
when he grew from the sustenance drawn from her veins 
in his nursing days — ^would there have been a difference 
if her heart had been regenerated, — and her life a daily 
evidence that she walked with God? 
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If she had been a godly mother, and had gone with John 
to Sunday School in the days of his youth, would he have 
departed from the right way ? She had done her best in 
her way — ^but it wasn't God's way, and now it was too 
late ! Oh was it too late ? 

The crickets out in the grass seemed to chirp, "Too 
late!" An owl across the fields hooted, "Too late!" A 
stray calf bleated, "Lost !" 

Granny bowed her head on her knees, and wept bitter- 
ly: 

"It's all right about me. Lord," she whispered. " I de- 
serve to be lost. But John's not had a square deal, an' 
I beg an' pray for him. It's plain as day to me now. No 
one should dare become a mother without knowin' Grod, 
an' havin' His help. I see it aU now ! Please, Lord, save 
my boy if you can do anything with a man made of such 
rotten material! He's got a good Christian wife, you 
know that; an' please Lord, plant her principles an' her 
faith in the hearts of her children. Don't let them sweet 
little boys grow up to be like John. It would be better if 
they had all got bit by that rattler, an' died while inno- 
cent, then to grow up like their father, a dishonor to your 
whole creation an' a disgrace to civilization." 



CHAPTER IV 



Mrs. Grim came daily to visit Mary and Granny, bring- 
ing her lovely blue-eyed, golden-haired four-year-old 
Susie with her, much to the delight of Johnnie, whose 
tender worshipful regard for her was beautiful and touch- 
ing. He constituted her guardian on all occasions, saw 
that she had the best and most of everything and pro- 
tected her from the rough "attentions" of the twins, who 
were inclined to be jealous and resentful. 

John, Sr., seemed ashamed of himself and turned his 
attention to his neglected crop with feverish energy, stay- 
ing about the house as little as possible. His mother, 
though old, was wonderfully industrious, and with an 
hour's help from Mrs. Grim every day, the home and 
children were kept neat and clean, meals were wholesome, 
perfectly cooked and always on time ; — but John seemed 
indifferent to all efforts made for his pleasure and com- 
fort, accepted his mother's help as a matter of course, and 
never gave her even a word or look denoting appreciation, 
or affection. 

The old mother, with a hungering ache in her heart 
that she could not analyze, bitterly regretting her past 
indifference toward God and salvation, passively accepted 
Satan's whispered conviction that it was now "too late" 
for herself, and a dull hopeless despair which she tried 
bravely to hide, clutched with icy fingers about her heart. 

She went to John's room one night after he came in and 
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retired, pulled a chair up by his bed, and placed a tremb- 
ling hand on his damp hair : 

"John," she called softly. 

"Uh-huh," he grunted sleepily. 

"I want to talk with you a little." 

"Well, out with it. I'm dead tired and sleepy." 

"I don't know how to say it, John, but I'm worried. 
I've done you a great wrong an' I don't know how to undo 
it." 

"What have you done? Drawed out and spent that 
money, I reckin? Now look here — I won't stand — ." 

"No. The money is all in the bank an' it'll stay there," 
firmly, "till I have to draw on it for a livin. No,^ son; 
there's more important things than money. 

"Darned if I've ever found anything more important, 
and I don't see why you don't break up and come on and 
live here. Turn that money over to me an' share my home 
like you should." 

"If you was the man I allers hoped you would be, I'd 
be mighty glad to do that John. But I'm gettin' old an' 
I can't stand the kind of life you live." 

"Humph ! Cut it out. No need for a sermon now. You're 
forgettin' you subject, I think. You said you had done 
me a wrong. What is it ?" ungraciously. 

"Don't you know, John? Tell me exactly what your 
idee of a true mother is ?" For a moment John was silent. 
The candle on a side table gave a dim sickly light. He 
stared into his mother's gray suffering face in puzzled 
amazement. 

"I don't know what you mean," he said impatiently, 
though a picture was before his mental vision, — a picture 
of his girlish wife reading Bible stories to three babies in 
long white nighties, — babies who listened with eager up- 
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turned faces, the oldest often venturing a question or 
opinion. 

"Go away Ma, and let me get some sleep," he growled, 
throwing an arm out as if warding off an intruding pres- 
ence. 

"You know what I mean. Compare your childhood days 
— an' your mother's teachings to — ^to them," nodding to- 
ward the next room, where Mary and the children slept. 

"Oh cut the tragics ! You never taught me to go wrong. 
K I had listened to you I'd be all right,' 'indifferently. 
But a glad thrill surged for a moment through the old 
mother's heart and she replied tremulously : 

"It's good to hear you say that, son; but all the same, 
I failed. I was a Christian once, but backslided, an' never 
got right. An' then you was born, an' I turned all my 
thoughts toward you, an' forgot God completely. I've 
found out too late, that I was all wrong, — ^but it ain't too 
late for you. The Lord knows you ain't had a square 
deal an' He'll fix things right for you if you'll let Him." 

"You ain't trying to tell me to get religion now, Ma?" 
chuckled John Elgricel. "Purty late, as you say, an' I'll 
be frank with you, I'm not at all interested." 

"For your children's sake John?" pleadingly. 

" 'The children's sake !' I'm fed up on that phrase. 
I've heard nothing else for the past two years! Don't 
tell me God cares, — or He wouldn't allow so many kids 
where there's not a ghost of a chance for 'em." 

"I've about concluded myself, that the devil is in the 
game," said Granny dryly, and John caught his breath 
with the first show of interest. 

"Now you've hit the nail on the head Ma !" he exclaim- 
ed. Granny continued evenly: 

"Sure it's the devil that fills a man with whiskey, in- 
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flames his evil passions, forces his helpless -wife to submit 
to his will, shatters her nerves, an' compels her to become 
a mother to puny, weakly, sickly an' maybe deformed 
children, — some of 'em idiots ! Sure, God ain't not nothin' 
to do with no such ! It's agin reason an' common sense." 

"Well I'll be darned !" exclaimed John in surprise. 

"I'm hopin' an' prayin' John, that Mary's good'll over- 
balance your bad in the character of your children. They 
are just as much yours as hers, an' you are mighty un- 
reasonable to blame her for havin' 'em. You ought to 
thank God ever' day of your life for a Christian wife. If 
she'd a been your kind tain't no tellin' but what your 
children would a looked like monkeys, or worse." 

John was silent, feigning sleep. 

"Think about this son, before it is too late. Don't do 
like I've done. I was a Christian once, but I turned from 
the right way to wrong. Now I'm no account, an' one 
foot in the grave, an' ashamed to offer the Lord the little 
remnant of my life, after neglectin' Him." And bending 
over the bed she pressed her trembling, withered lips to 
John's brow, and left the room to his relief. 

Granny sat on the doorsteps late that night, gazing at 
the stars and groping in the spirit-realm, for an answer 
to puzzling problems that rose up like an army on parade. 
There were forgotten verses of scripture, learned in the 
days of youth, when the old Blue Back Speller was a part 
of Sunday school studies, and pupils were given Bible 
verses printed on red and blue bits of past-board, and re- 
quired to memorize and repeat them "next Sunday." Red 
"tickets" every Sunday in the month till the last then a 
blue one (if you hadn't "missed" a Sunday) to show that 
you had been faithful. My ! what an honor to get a blue 
ticket! The old superintendent would call each Sunday 
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for holders of blue tickets to stand in a row before the 
whole school and recite. How she had enjoyed it! How 
fresh it all seemed after years of forgetfulness. 

At Christmas those who had been to Sunday school 
every Sunday in the year, would get a Psalm on a large 
floral card, to keep. Three red tickets returned meant a 
blue one. Twelve blue ones meant a big Honor Card ! 

The only education some of her friends had came from 
the old Blue Back Speller and the Bible in the little old 
country church. 

A big tear trickled down her cheek and splashed on her 
hand. She looked at the sparkling drop a bit surprised, 
picked up a corner of her big apron and dried her eyes. 

She had been such a happy girl ! How well she remem- 
bered the night she had decided to give her heart to God ; 
it was a June night, just such a night as this, when she 
was only twelve years old. Her old father was a deacon, 
and had told her to "wait till the August meeting" to join 
the church, and make sure she knew what she was doing. 
And she had waited and was sure ; had been sure till she 
grew up and became the belle of the county, flattered, ad- 
mired, and courted by young men, and the leader in every 
social function. 

The church and Sunday school were neglected more and 
more, and she yielded to the influence of dashing Phil 
Elgricel, who she later married, and in the birth of her 
son, and the trials of life that later came to her as a 
widow, she had grown cold, oh so cold, and was tempted 
to doubt that she had ever been converted. 

Many a mother of today has this same experience. Con- 
verted at a tender age, led astray through the influence 
of gay companions in girlhood days, they become wives 
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and mothers, and in the multiplication of duties and trials 
forget all about God and Jesus Christ, without whom no 
home should ever be established, — and no woman dare to 
become a mother. 

"Oh, God! I did love you once!" whispered Granny. 
"Is it too late for me to come back ? Have I stayed away 
too long?" Oh the sweet mystery of the Scriptures! 
How "like apples of gold in pictures of silver," how like 
sparkling waters midst the scorching suns and sands of 
and desert, they come forth from their hiding places in 
the secret cells of memory to comfort and bless in time 
of trouble. Verse after verse from God's blessed Book, 
verses memorized from red and blue "tickets" when a 
small girl and unthought of for years, spread out before 
Granny's hungry soul. 

"The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and 
a contrite heart, 0, God, thou wilt not despise." — Psa 
51:17. 

"Fear thou not ; for I am with Thee ; be not dismayed ; 
for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness." — Isaiah 51 :10. 

"And he arose and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off his father saw him and had com- 
passion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him." — 
Luke 15:20. 

"Oh, God, my Father ! I'm a long ways off, but I believe 
you've got compassion, an' I believe you are comin' half 
way to meet me! But I ain't worthy! I turned your 
hand loose an' turned my back on you so long, an' now 
I'm old and feeble, an' won't be any use to you. I'm so 
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sorry an' ashamed !" The answering night winds whisper- 
ed: 

"Yea child, you turned my hand loose and wandered far 
away, — but you are mine, bought with a price, and sealed 
with my blood. You deserted the sheep fold and got torn 
amid the brambles and thorns of the wilderness, but come 
back, and I will heal all your backsliding, and bind up 
your wounds." 

"Lord, do you mean it ?" sobbed Granny. "Do you mean 
it? Oh, my Father! My blessed Savior!" 

"Thank God!" whispered Mary, who had heard 
Granny's sobs, and had for several moments been seated 
just back of her, silently praying. 

"Glory!" shouted Granny, "Glory to God! I'm a child 
of the King! Jesus saves me over again!" 

Mary laughed through her tears as they threw their 
arms about each other. 

"'No, Mother, never over again,' but you have just come 
back home. He didn't send you away — but has restored 
your soul. 'Neither death nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things presents nor things to 
come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus." 

"Doggone it! I wish you'd go to bed and shut up!" 
called John Elgricel angrily. "I'd like to get a few min- 
utes' sleep." 



CHAPTER V 



Granny and Mary stifled their cries of joy, but hugged 
each other closely in silent understanding sympathy. The 
pressure of a hand, the tender glance of an eye, the elec- 
trical thrill of a kiss that fathoms, measures and analyzes 
the secret depths of feeling is a far more expressive Ian- 
gauge than words. 

Granny in being restored to the joys of salvation, saw 
with a clear vision, the imperfections of the son whom 
for so long she had neglected her God, and realized as 
never before, when all too late how she had so miserably 
failed as a mother. 

Yet, all who knew her, declared her an ideal mother. 
She had stayed and sacrified always for John ; and, it was 
that very sweet and unselfish spirit of love which found 
no task too hard if it brought pleasure to the beloved, that 
had fostered and cultivated in him a spirit of selfishness. 

Next morning, Mary insisted on having breakfast with 
the family, the baby being "two weeks old." John grunt- 
ed in answer to her cheery "Good morning," hurried 
through the meal without noticing the rose in her soft 
hair and, strode out and away, cold, silent, and unap- 
proachable. 

Mary gazed after him as he followed the harvest hands, 
riding his horse, and turned dim eyes toward Granny : 

"John's in a black mood this morning, — and we'U have 
trouble when he returns. He'll just put the hands to work 
and we'll see him no more till night — and he'll come 
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home — " she paused looked at little John, closed her lips 
firmly and shook her head sadly. 

"Him turn home dwunk," finished the child, his lips 
quivering. "But I love you muver." 

Granny sent Johnnie out to feed the chickens then 
asked : 

"Why do you think he'll come home drunk?" 

"I know the signs. I only hope he won't bring company 
— as he did once." 
"Company?" 

"Companions in sin," sadly. 

"Mary, what do you mean?" 

"Once — two months ago — he brought men — and they 
were bad — and he was too drunk to care what they did, 
— even to insulting me. I had to lock myself and the 
children in our room — ^for protection." 

"From— insult— child ?" 

Mary nooded her head, ashamed to speak, and sorry 
for the poor old mother. Yet she felt that Granny should 
know and be prepared for whatever might come ; and, in- 
tuition told her that trouble was ahead. 

When John had gotten the harvest hands started to 
work, he rode around the wheat field and reached a little 
footpath that turned off through a thick forest. For a 
moment he paused irresolute, his eyes gazing down the 
little path, a frown upon his brow. 

He felt like a brute. His harsh command to his mother 
and wife the night before, ordering them to "shut up" 
when they were praising God, disturbed his thoughts. But 
instead of making him repentant and humble, he was bit- 
ter and rebellious. 

The devils must have laughed in triumphant glee when 
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presently he urged his horse down the path, and rode 
away into the depths of the forest. 

Gentle reader, we will only say that the end of his trail 
brought him to a house (not a home )a house which 
sheltered women of evil character — a place where liquor 
was sold, a place well known to, but "let alone" by those 
supposed to enforce the law, — where even some officials 
would sneak in the dead hours of the night when their 
Chief supposed they were at home with their wives tak- 
ing needed rest, and the wives were led to believe the 
Chief had them "out on special duty." 

The same old tactics of twenty-six years ago are prac- 
ticed today in many places, and crime is not only per- 
mitted to stalk in the land unafraid, but is encouraged, 
by the very ones supposed to suppress it. 

It was Saturday, and several loads of wheat needed to 
be hauled and stored in the barns. 

Late in the afternoon, Mary and Granny sent Johnnie 
to the field for an old darky, and put him on the job. The 
wagon ran till nine o'clock, and at last the wheat that was 
well cured was safely housed, against the rains that the 
weather man had promised would begin on Sunday. 
. John did not return Saturday night nor till late Sun- 
day afternoon, and then he blew in like a cyclone, his 
horse lathered in sweat and foaming at the mouth, ex- 
hausted and panting for breath. 

He tied the horse to the porch column, picked up a 
piece of plank and commenced to beat it unmercifully and 
the poor beast too near dead to do anything else, would 
only shrink and groan. 

"John, for God's sake !" cried his mother, rushing out, 
"Stop ! Stop I tell you !" and she caught his uplifted arm. 
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He flung her from him, snarling like a wild beast, and she 
staggered half fainting against the porch, and saved her- 
self from falling by gripping the edge of the floor. 

"Don't interfere with me again !" he stormed. "I'm not 
under petticoat government yet. I'm boss of this ranch 
and don't forget it." And again he struck the poor beast. 

But Granny wasn't cowed — not by a long sight. Her 
Scotch-Irish nature began to boil indignantly and her eyes 
snapped dangerously. Her whole gaunt being seemed 
charged with electricity and she bounced like a ball, grab- 
bed him by his shoulders and looked him squarely in the 
eyes: 

"John! Don't you hit that horse again!" 

For a moment John gazed into his mother's and then 
laughed dangerously. 

"And what'll you do Mam, if I disobey you?" his eyes 
narrowing. 

"I'll give you a taste of somethin' that you should have 
had years ago !" 

John dropped his stick, his face purple with fury, and 
stooping, picked his mother up in his strong arms and 
stumbled up the steps and into the house, shoved her into 
the back room, and locked the door. 

Johnnie and the twins had vanished under the bed and 
out through the "trap door," and were huddled under the 
house, clinging in fear and trembling to each other, as 
they listened to their father's heavy tramp and vile oaths. 
"This is a pretty mess !" he yelled. "Guess it's time I set 
my house in order, by gad! Where's the brats?" he yell- 
ed at Mary. 

"Don't reckin the last one is out ! Let me have a look 
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at the little devil. Darned if, she ain't got red hair. Don't 
believe she's mine no how." 

"Get back John ! — Don't" as he lurched forward. 

"Oh, h — ! That's all I get at home ; hands oflf ; get back ; 
for the children's sake ; don't touch me ! Who's that I saw 
leaving the house?" 

"Preacher Watson called this afternoon, and left just 
before you came in." 

"And I guess you all prayed and prayed for your 'rene- 
gade' husband. I know his stamp ! I've seen how he feels 
toward you, — and — " 

"Open this door !" called Granny. 

"Not on your life mam !" laughed John. You go to — and 
stay put ! I've got a little score to settle with my heifer. 
Been entertaining men while I was absent !" 

Louder and louder his voice rose and present, lashed 
into uncontrolable passion, driven by hellish hallucina- 
tions, he jerked out his knife and swore he'd cut his wife's 
heart out ! Mary, dodging and screaming, hurled chairs in 
between them, and called for help. 

Granny, locked, in prayer as she scrambled from a high 
window and dropped to the ground. As she rushed into 
the house she seized the piece of plank John had used on 
the horse, and found John holding Mary down with his 
knees, while she fought desperately to keep the knife 
from her breast. 

"God forgive me if I kill him !" sobbed Granny, giving 
him a nice strong whack over the head, just in time to 
prevent murder. 

His knife dropped to the floor and so did he, stretching 
limp and harmless at her feet. 

Terror stricken, Mary rushed to the bed, grabbed her 
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two-weeks-old infant to her breast and fled through the 
fields, not knowing or caring where her steps led, — really 
not responsible for her actions. She had seen murder in 
her husband's eyes, and was crazed with fright. 

On, on, she went, shrinking from the highways and 
keeping as much as possible to the woods, and finally when 
exhausted, fell half fainting to the ground, and when the 
night owls, crickets and frogs began their nightly concert, 
she crawled shivering with dread under the shelter of an 
old outhouse, in a wheat field. 



CHAPTER VI 



The old house was built of logs, with a door in each side, 
a small window in the back end, all wide open. Briars, 
bushes and wild honeysuckles had grown up around it in 
riotous confusion. In the center of the hut was a large 
pile of hay cut from a nearby meadow. 

Dreading snakes, listening in suffocating terror to 
every sound, afraid that her husband would follow and 
overtake her, trembling with weakness and inexpressible 
terror of being alone in the dark, Mary made her baby 
comfortable on a bed of soft sweet hay, praying God that 
it would sleep quietly, nor break the stillness with a 
sound. 

She remembered how the Virgin Mary gave birth to 
Jesus in a manger, and found comfort in the thought that 
God, remembering that "other" Mary, would sympathize 
with and protect "this" Mary and her baby. 

She knelt by her babe and tried to pray, but could only 
clasp her hands and lift her poor white face in pleading. 
The agony of her soul was too deep for words. Her mind 
was confused and she could not think rationally. To get 
away from the death that she was convinced awaited her 
at the hands of her husband, was her sole desire, and all 
she could think. 

Her poor dazed brain refused to respond to the call of 
mother-love and the needs of the three dear little boys 
left behind. It seemed that terror had shocked every other 
sensibility and emotion into a state of paralysis, and she 
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even attended to her helpless babe as an automaton 
might, and from a force of habit. 

God was merciful, and heard her dumb plea for help, 
sending oblivion in sleep. But in the night she waked to 
the sound of voices, and slowly came to the realization of 
her predicament. She was afraid to move, but lay and 
listened in fright to the clink of sliver, the gurgle of 
whiskey, and the vile oaths of filthy gamblers on the 
other side of the pile of hay. A dim light as from a lan- 
tern shed a glow on that side of the roof. 

It was impossible to get out and away without making 
a noise, she knew ; and if she stayed, her baby might wake 
and then — Mary shuddered — ^not daring to think further. 
She grew weak and faint with terror, lay still and lifted 
her heart as best she could, in prayer. 

The devil was on one side of the hut, and God's spirit 
on the other — a pile of hay between. Presently one of the 
men said with an oath : 

"Let's get out of this darned place. I believe it's haunt- 
ed ! Somethin's in the air, I tell you !" 

"This is where old nigger Abe killed a white woman an' 
her baby in the old reconstruction days — ^ain't it Ab? 
Right out here in the meadow." 

"Yes, right around here somewhere, — ^but shut up, — 
there ain't no such thing as hants." But the man's voice 
held a superstitious note of dread. 

"Oh, h — ! Take another drink,' snarled another, "an' 
play on; you're just wantin' to sneak out because lucks 
agin ye." 

"I tell you somethins' around here ! stammered another. 
"I feel it! Why my hair is standing straight up — an' 
something runnin' up an' down my spine ! Boys ! my feet's 
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goin' to take my body away from here !" and there was a 
sound of hurried rising. 

"Durned fool! Set down or I'll slap your face, you 
coward !" 

"At any other time you'd have it to do, came the an- 
swer, "but just now I don't give a hang what you say. 
I'm gone !" 

"Me too! Tony is right — ^there's somethin' in the air," 
said another in a frightened tone. "I'm going to quit 
gambling — I feel meaner than the very devil!" 

Just then Mary's baby let out a piercing wail; Mary 
jerked it up with a frightened cry, smothering it against 
her heart, and the men dashed, panic-stricken from the 
hut, and out through the briars and bushes, cursing each 
other in the darkness, or stumbled and fell to the ground 
in a paroxism of fright. 

"Oh God! Oh God!' 'whispered Mary thankfully, and 
when she was reasonably sure that the intruders had real- 
ly gone, she slipped out and around the house to see if 
by any chance she could find a piece of stray silver that 
had been left by the gamblers. She found not only silver, 
but severals bills lying in a clutter of cards, and again 
turned thankful eyes to heaven, while tears trickled down 
her cheeks and fell upon her baby's head. 

"God will help His own, even if He has to use the devil's 
servants to carry aid!" she whispered as she picked up 
three or four bills, and tucked them in her stocking, with- 
out noticing their denomination. She was sure that the 
men would come back, and they would naturally think 
the wind had blown the bills away, or perhaps would 
accuse each other in their hearts for their disappearance. 

The lantern, hanging from a nail in the wall, gave out 
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a dim, sickly light, through smoked glass, and the 
shadows took on weird and fanciful shapes, as Mary glid- 
ed noiselessly as a ghost out and away from the hut, 
where God had not only protected and shielded her from 
bad men, but had placed within her hands the necessary 
means to enable her to escape. 

More than ever, now, she was determined to get away 

where it would be impossible for John to ever find her. 

But how could she get away ? Wouldn't he be searching 

for her? Wouldn't someone be watching at the station? 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a big, fat colored 
auntie, wearing a blue chambray dress and white apron, 
who was on her way to her daily task of cooking for a 
white family in the city. Aunt Jennie Nash was a typical 
southern darkey, loved for her big tender heart and ever 
ready sympathy: 

"Bress de Lawd chile, what you doin' wid dat lil' mite 
o' love in you arms, an' you bar headed, an' bedraggled, 
an' white as def ? Heah, gimme de lil' lam' an' yo' cum 
'long of me to de doctah whar I cooks ! Mar se Whitley des 
gin you a bracer, an' Missis Lillie — " 

"No Auntie, I can't go ; I don't want to see anyone ! 
I've run away !" 

"Runned away ? How come ? Who f rum ?" a bit doubt- 
fully. 

"From a bad drunken husband who wants to kill me — 
and will, if he ever sees me again. But don't you tell! 
Please Auntie, don't tell, and if you'll help me to get some 
few things for baby and myself and help me get away, 
God will bless you for it, I know." 

"You cum 'long of me an' tell de doctah an' Miss LilUe 
— dey'U know des what to do— an' dey won't tell. 

Dpctahs doan' tell nuffin, honey, dey got de law on dey 
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side. Can't nobody make 'em tell. But me ? Law sakes ! 
hes billy at me an' 'cuse me o' sepratin' you frum yo hus- 
band what God jined to you, an' told men dey better not 
be monkeyin wid dat matrimoney knot, shoo! me? I'd 
des kerflicker right dar an' tell de whole thing! Come 
'long honey! I'll take keer o' you! Tain't but a few 
blocks." 

Mary followed Aunt Jinnie, who carried the baby, and 
presently she sat in a cool cozy kitchen in a big comfort- 
able rocker, while her colored friend hustled around pre- 
paring breakfast, crooning old-fashioned songs. In a little 
while the baby slept in the rocker on a pillow, and Mary 
bathed her face and hands, while the sight of golden 
toast and scrambled eggs brought a realization of hunger ; 
and when Aunt Jinnie found a cup of coffee and asked 
her to "taste an' see if it is strong enough," she drank it 
gratefully, declaring it "fit for kings" and her colored 
friend smiled with inward satisfaction over the compli- 
ment. 

"Now I'se gwine'er ring de bell an' make yo' 'quainted 
wid a man what am a king, an' a 'omern what sho Lawd 
am a queen — de bes doctah an' de bes nuss-wife dat de 
sun eber shine on." 

And soon Doctor and Mrs. Whitley were in the dining 
room, where they insisted that Mrs. Elgricel sit with 
them at breakfast, and where, bit by bit, she told them of 
her sad plight and her determination to leave forever the 
man who had ruined her life. 

The doctor tried to reason with her; advised her to 
swear out a peace warrant and apply for a divorce, but 
her one wish was to go away, and when he found that her 
determination could not be altered, he promised silence. 
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and allowed old Jinnie to do some necessary shopping, 
while the poor wife remained secluded and sheltered in his 
home. 

When Monday morning came and John Elgricel realized 
that his wife had spent the night from home, he was at 
first troubled, then amazed and finally furious. 

He refused to believe his mother when she repeated to 
him his offenses while drunk, and he heaped upon her bit- 
ter reproaches for alloAving Mary to go from home. 

"But I couldn't help it John. I was afraid I had killed 
you, and I was trying to restore you to consciousness 
when she left. Surely she's around somewhere — ^she 
can't be gone far. She's bareheaded, an' she's got no 
clothes for herself or baby. She'll come back — don't 
worry," she pleaded tremulously, while her heart ached 
with dread. 

"Muver! where my purty muver? Daddy beat her! I 
hear 'im, an' when I det big I beat 'im, too !" sobbed little 
Johnnie, clinging to his grandmother in anger, fear and 
trembling, as she tried to prepare breakfast. 



CHAPTER VII 



John Elgricel suffered all the tortures of the damned, 
that Monday. The big serious eyes of Johnnie followed 
him accusingly when he was about the house and his 
guilty conscience lashed him unmercifully. He dreaded 
the publicity that must follow if compelled to call in the 
neighbors and organize a searching party. If possible he 
would conduct the search quietly; with the help of the 
negroes on the farm, he thrashed the fields and bushes in 
a large circle. 

Granny tied at home with the children, could only pray 
while she wandered aimlessly about — from room to room 
— ^from house to barn, ears strained for the slightest 
sound, eyes anxious and troubled that watched in every 
direction for a glimpse of the absent one. 

"Lord," she whispered, "I can't blame her a bit — I 
won't blame her if she never comes back. But what would 
become of these babies ? What would John do ? But she 
can't be gone shore enough ? She wouldn't leave her little 
ones — less'n she's skeered plum crazy, — an' she did look 
like it ! Lord have mercy on us all an' take keer of her." 

All day Monday John and his farm laborers searched 
the fields and surrounding country. Tinker was shown a 
pair of house shoes belonging to Mary, and urged to join 
in the search. But he stuck his tail between his legs, 
hung his head and crept under her bed, refusing to budge, 
just as if he had said : 

"No — ^I won't help you find her. You don't deserve to 
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find her, and I hope you never will ! No, I won't help — I 
can't leave my little master." 

"Damned dog ! He could track her if he would. What's 
the matter with him?" growled John, frowning. "I've a 
good mind to shoot him. He never acted like this before 
— he maiy be running mad." 

"There's nothing the matter with Tinker — ^he's just 
afraid of you — ^that's all," said his mother, a queer lump 
in her throat, a haunted look in her eyes, as she turned 
to him yearningly. 

"Why don't you tell me I'm a devil and be done with 
it ? Don't I know it ? Why didn't you finish the job when 
you knocked me out yesterday?" rubbing a knot on his 
head, his voice trembling, his face quivering. "It would 
have been better for all concerned.' ' 

"Trust in the Lord, John, — trust in the Lord," his 
mother choked. 

John strode from the room without a word and turned 
miserable eyes toward the west, where the sun was fast 
sinking to rest behind a dark cloud, which seemed to his 
frightened soul an emblem of the cloud that hovered over 
his little home. There was a flash of lighting, a roar of 
distant thunder, and he shook his fist defiantly toward 
heaven, hurriedly saddled his horse, while Johnnie stood 
by the lot gate with the twins, trying to choke back the 
tears as he whispered : 

"Daddy! Where is my purty muzer? We want her 
tum home ! It's f underin' an' we want to say our p'ares 
an' do to bed an' do to sleep. Daddy, pease bring her 
back! Tell her we'll be dood — an'an' her tum back!" 

With his heart almost bursting with dread John dashed 
away. Mary had now been gone twenty-four hours and 
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not a trace of her had been found. It was now imperative 
that he report the matter to the authorities. And what 
would they think of him for waiting so long ? What could 
he say, if questioned as to why she had gone? Why — 
he was asleep — didn't know when she went — didn't reahze 
she was gone, till next morning! That was the truth; 
and that's what he'd say, — he decided, taking a flask from 
his pocket and emptying the fiery contents down his 
throat. 

As John dashed into Greensboro the thunder storm 
stopped him at the station; it was now night, and the 
waiting room was packed with passengers for the fast 
9 :00 o'clock train going south. 

Dr. Whitley, his wife and a little woman in black, close- 
ly veiled and nursing a small baby, sat where they could 
see over the entire room ; and when John Elgricel stagger- 
ed in disheveled and wild-eyed — his thin lips curled re- 
sentfully, his whole attitude expressing cruel and uncurb- 
ed passion, Mary sank back with a frightened little gasp 
of dismay, and quick as a flash the doctor and his wife 
understood. Mrs. Whitley bent over and smiled reassur- 
ingly, as if interested in the baby. 

"Be calm," she whispered, "Remember he'll be looking 
for a bare head and a blue gingham dress. He'll not notice 
you unless you attract his attention by your very evident 
alarm. Pull yourself together. See ! he's gone out under 
the shed." 

The doctor, who had stood in front of the women, seem- 
ingly absorbed in an evening paper, had followed every 
movement of John Elgricel and, in his great knowledge 
of men, had sized him up properly, — as one without the 
least self-control, selfish, passionate, sensual, cruel, re- 
sentful and revengeful. He did not wonder that the poor 
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wife was afraid of him, and he no longer felt compunc- 
tions about helping her to escape her bondage. In his 
heart he decided to make it convenient to see John at his 
home. He could very easily stop in as he passed, and 
make inquiry, for fruit or chickens — things always need- 
ed at his hospital. 

John re-entered the station, a little woman in white 
holding to his arm and guiding him tenderly to a seat just 
in front of our party — a little woman whose gentle heart 
yearned for lost sheep. 

"You poor man — I know you are in trouble ; won't you 
tell me about it? Perhaps I can help you," she said gently. 
"At least I can sympathize with you and pray for you." 

"Pray hell!" snarled John, his red eyes wavering and 
shifting uneasily. "I'm in no mood for prayer. My wife 
has run away and I'm looking for her, if you want to 
know." 

"She and I might tell different tales of the trouble," 
he said insinuatingly, and in a manner which painly said : 
"And it's none of your business." 

Miss Annie Monroe, city missionary, was just a little 
puzzled how to deal with this man, and deeply interested 
in getting close to him. For a moment her big clear gray 
eyes studied his sullen features, before she said sweetly 
and evenly : 

"Did you disagree to that extent? I'm sorry. Are 
there — any — ^babies ?" 

"One every time the moon changes; sometimes they 
come in pairs," resentfully. 

The doctors's wife slipped a protecting arm about the 
form of the quivering wife and the doctor clenched his 
hands in almost uncontrollable rage. He itched to put his 
two hundred pounds back of a punch on the man's jaw. 
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How dared he speak in that resentful sneering tone of 
voice about the woman he had taken as his wife, and 
forced to become a mother ? Like a scroll painted in vivid 
colors, he saw the true picture, — knew as if he had seen 
in reality, just what life had meant for this gentle, timid, 
loving and sensitive woman as the wife of such a man. He 
could scarcely control his fury, and was glad when the 
train rolled into the station giving him a chance for ac- 
tion. 

"Come!" he whispered hoarsely, grabbing a bag and 
lifting the half fainting woman, as his wife took the baby. 
Then as they walked right around the seat and out by 
her half drunken husband, he said quite audibly : 

"Well, Mollie, don't wait so long before you come again. 
We are always delighted to have you with us — you must 
know that. Say, wife, did you bring the baby's milk? 
Yes ? All right then. I guess we've got everything ready. 

Mary's skirt brushed against John's dirty boot as she 
passed and a smudge was left on her black skirt. 

"It's the last time he'll use me as a foot mat," she 
thought bitterly, her heart in her throat. She gave a 
frightened glance over her shoulder and sighed in relief 
to find that he was paying no attention to her. His eyes 
were fastened sullenly on the lady in white, who was talk- 
ing to him seriously and earnestly, and who shook her 
head at an officer who paused and glanced down suspici- 
ously upon the man beside her. 

"Keep up your courage dear,'" whispered the doctor as 
he found her a comfortable beat and placed her bag at her 
feet. 

"Pray for me — and — go to see my other little ones! 
Their grandmother is good, but old — his mother — she'll 
care for them,, and God will care for them." 
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"Let us hear from you won't you?" the doctor's wife 
urged, placing the baby in her lap. "God forgive us if we 
have done wrong in helping you to escape that wretch. 
One look at him, though, has eased my conscience." 

"All aboard!" called the conductor, and with a tender 
goodbye and warm wishes. Dr. and Mrs. Whitley hurried 
from the train and made their way to their car which was 
parked nearby, each silent, but feeling greatly relieved. 
Not until they were speeding toward home over wet 
streets, was a word spoken. 

"I think she was justified — don't you doctor? I don't 
blame her for going — do you?" 

"It's a thousand pities she didn't go before the wretch 
wrecked her health and shattered her nerves. Her only 
salvation is to get away from him. Had I not understood 
this fact so thoroughly, I'd never have dared help her. 
She was justified in going — and we were justified in doing 
what we did. Now, let's drop it. You gave her some 
money, of course." 

"Yes — ten dollars. She had some, and wouldn't agree 
to accept, so I pinned the bill to baby's dress over her 
heart, while you helped the poor dear to her seat." 

"God help the wives and children of such contemptible 
wretches," he groaned. 



CHAPTER VIII 



A week had passed, and not a word had been heard 
from Mary Elgricel. Her fate was unknown. Rumors 
had it that she had committed suicide; but where was 
her dead body ? Every stream for ten miles around had 
been dragged. Every bit of woods had been thoroughly 
searched. Newspaper reports wrote the story of the 
woman's mysterious disappearance, and rehashed it 
daily ; but all to no purpose. 

No one had seen a woman wandering about bare-head- 
ed, wearing a blue gingham dress, and carrying a young 
child in her arms, — no one, except "Aunt Jennie," who, to 
the delight of her young grandson, carefully saved the 
doctor's daily papers, taking them home with her each 
night, and listening eagerly to the boy as he read them 
to her. But she made no comment. 

The story of "the ghost" that had frightened some men 
away from the deserted cabin, leaked out, and a few 
saner minds drew their own conclusions. The men were 
closely question by officers, separately and collectively, 
but all told the same blood-curling tale of "feehng that 
something unseen" was present, and brought the story 
to a dramatic climax, with the "wail of a dying child, 
the ghostly groans of a woman," and their own ignomin- 
ous flight. 

They did not explain that they found more than a 
hundred dollars where they had left it, — and that reason 
and common sense argued that no flesh and blood visitant 
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would have left it there. True, there w^ere twenty-five 
dollars missing ; but they had their own ideas about that, 
and questioned each other suspiciously. 

John Elgricel grew thin and haggard. Work was en- 
tirely forgotten, while he searched day and night, cursing 
himself and all the community for "damned fools." It 
seemed preposterous that a woman could have so cleverly 
outwitted them all. Was she really dead? 

It seemed to him that there was a world or reproach in 
his mother's tear-dimmed eyes, and quivering voice. 
Johnnie habitually shrank from his approach, pulling the 
twins out of his way, and shielding them with his sturdy 
little arms. They still cried for their "purty muver ;" but 
had learned to smother their grief when their father was 
about, and their very evident fear and distrust of him, 
filled him with fierce and bitter resentment. 

Trouble did not humble John, nor make him repentant. 
He would not acknowledge to God or man that he was a 
guilty sinner, needing the cleansing power of Jesus' 
blood, and grace sufficient for his hour of trial. Rebellion 
grew more and more strong in his heart, and he could 
scarcely be even civil to Mrs. Grim, who he knew was 
Mary's closest friend, and who came often with little 
Susie to comfort Granny and the children. 

As the weeks slipped away, John went more and more 
often to the house in the woods, where a fallen woman 
whispered words of comfort, mixed for him tempting 
beverages, showered upon him the caresses and strangled 
the little spark of manhood that in the right environment 
might have kindled into a saving flame. 

But John turned his back upon saving influences. He 
refused to listen to his mother's prayers or counsel. He 
sneered openly, when Mrs. Grim tried to win his confi- 
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dence, and touch his heart. Blacker and more defiant 
grew his moods, till finally no one cared to approach him 
to offer sympathy or help, and he was left alone, to go 
his own way. 

Granny accepted her trust and faithfully stood by the 
three little ones, who soon learned that she was "all they 
had," and lavished upon her the beautiful devotion they 
had given their mother. 

The last time little Johnnie made inquiry for his "purty 
muver," John turned upon his in rage and bellowed: 

"Your mother is dead. Dead! Do you hear? Don't 
you ever mention her to me again. If you do I'll take a 
strap and wear you out. Remember now — she's dead!" 
Johnnie, with an arm around each twin, shrank back and 
gazed with agonized face upon his father for one awful 
moment; then, choking back his sobs, he said, in heart- 
breaking tones : 

"Beat me! don't tear! Is her in deep hole. Daddy? 
tuvered wif dirt, an' did you tuver it all up wif fowers? 
Did you cry Daddy ? Won't her never tum back an' help 
us say 'Now I lay me ?' Ain't her never tummin' home ?" 
Grannie, unable to restrain her tears, buried her face in 
her apron. 

"Shut up!" roared John. "No, she's never coming 
back. But I'll get you another 'muver.' Don't worry! 
I'll get you another 'muver' all right." 

"John!" his mother lifted a terror-stricken face, "You 
don't mean that!" 

"I do. Get used to the idea, and mind you keep your 
tongue. Mary's dead — of course she is — or we'd hear 
from her." 

"More likely to have news if she was, I'm thinking," 
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sobbed Grannie. "John, for God's sake, don't bring no 
woman here over these children! Let me stay and care 
for you and them. Son, beware !" 

But John had left the supper table, rushed to the lot 
for his horse and was soon galloping away, bent on seek- 
ing comfort and forgetfulness with the terrible woman, 
who was bending every energy to gain entrance to his 
home. She painted her cheeks, and lips to conceal fea- 
tures made haggard by intemperate habits; she wore 
pretty clothes and with the aid of a hypodermic needle 
and drugs, became radiant and sparkling, charming him 
with her wit and vivacious manners, — so in contrast to 
Mary's quiet and serious thoughtfulness. 

Somehow a report was circulated that John had receiv- 
ed proof of his wife's death. The painted woman, Lou 
Davis, casually dropped this bit of information into the 
ears of her many callers, and it was often repeated, and 
finally when little John was slyly questioned and gravely 
acknowledged that his mother was dead, and when 
Granny, poor soul, trying to protect her son, admitted 
that "it must be true," the story was accepted as truth, 
and no one was enough concerned to make investigation. 
It wasn't their business. When John some months later, 
in January, to be exact, brought the terrible woman to 
his home, placed her trunk in his own room and intro- 
duced her to his mother as the "future mistress of his 
home," she hid the anguish in her soul, and asked no 
questions. 

"You can stay on, though," he had said magnanimously, 
"and look after the kids, — that is if you and Lou can hit 
it off all right. And by the way, why don't you rent your 
place, draw out that money and settle here right? I'm 
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all you've got and the way you treat me is mighty un- 
reasonable." 

"Don't get impatient, son. I'll keep my own little home, 
and money just as it is — ^fur awhile. I don't feel called 
to break up fur good. I want a place to go to when I get 
tired, and it'l be nice to have the babies come stay with 
me there sometimes. A change, you know," wistfully. 

"I see right now you've made up your mind to not like 
Lou," he growled "Women are mighty hard to suit. 1 
knew the work here was too hard for you and thought 
this would be a fine arrangement. Now you're not satis- 
fied." 

"You didn't ask me about it, son; and I'd rather have 
had a colored girl to help," she replied slowly. "I can't 
feel right about this, John, and I'm skeered you're gettin' 
into worse trouble." 

"No, I ain't, I know how to look out for No. 1, all right, 
and you needn't get all stirred up over nothing." 

"But John, what if Mary ain't dead?" 

"That'll be all right too; she won't never bother me 
again." 

But John—" 

"Oh, cut it out 1 1 want you to stay on, but if you can't 
or won't that's all right. Lou can take the kids in hand, 
and perhaps she and I together can straighten 'em out. 
You've spoiled 'em till they are rotten." 

"Lou" had been in an adjoining room changing her 
dress, but, strained her ears to catch every word, smiling 
to herself triumphantly as she sized the "old woman up" 
and decided to let her know who was "boss." 

She hadn't seen the children yet, but had mentally con- 
signed the "little tots" to the devil, wondering if she 
could pull the lines in a way to drive Grannie off and make 
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her take the children along. Then she would have the 
coast clear for any operations she might decide upon. 

John's home hadn't been as nice and comfortable as she 
had pictured it in her mind. She looked around her medi- 
tatively and with eyes narrowed, calculated the price of 
new furnishings and her resourcefulness in collecting 
revenue. But would John allow her to continue the old 
life? Perhaps not — altogether; but she could still dis- 
pense "mountain dew," and he might help her if they 
could get rid of "the old woman." 

She went to the door and listened for a moment, then 
opened her trunk and lifted out a long black bottle, took 
a drink, then filled her mouth with "sen-sen" (it should 
be spelled Sin! Sin!) to kill the odor. Then she walked 
out and smilingly joined John and his mother, inwardly 
amused to see the old soul wince when she leaned over 
John and kissed him, then pulled his arm about her as 
she perched herself on his chair arm. 

"Where are the Kiddies?" she asked in a loud harsh 
voice, which made Grannie look at her intently. "I'm 
crazy to see my little family!" and she laughed shrilly. 

"They're around here somewhere. Come let's walk 
around and look for 'em," John suggested, smiling affec- 
tionately. And arm in arm they went out into the yard 
and walked about the premises. 

Granny stared into the fire with troubled eyes, and 
bitter thoughts in her heart. Something — that God-given 
intuition, planted in the breast of every woman, told her 
John's companion was evil. 

The cold chills crept up and down Grannie's spine. She 
laid another stick of wood on the fire, and drew her little 
shawl closer about her shoulders, as Johnnie crawled out 
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from under the bed, dragging the twins with him, while 
Tinker acted as escort. 

"Where've you been ? Why you're nearly frozen !" 

"No, we ain't told," declared Johnnie. 

"Ain' tol," echoed the twins in chorus. 

"Dramma — is her our new muver?" asked Johnnie 
gravely, his big serious eyes upturned to hers. 

"Yes, Honey!" 

"Her tusses — jest like Daddy ! We heard her ; an' nen 
we cwal unner house an' tum frue floor! I'se skeered!" 

"Oh, no, no, Johnnie !" cried Grannie. "You didn't hear 
pretty lady cuss." 

"Did, too! Her say—" 

"Her say 'house in helluvamess !' " he persisted. 

"Johnnie! Johnnie!" 

"Her did! I spise her! Her bad!" 



CHAPTER IX 



John's declaration that he and Lou would "straighten 
the children" and cure them of the spoiling that Granny 
had given them, had the desired effect; — she decided to 
stay. 

With the children pressing her knees as if pleading for 
protection from a danger felt but unknown, Granny gazed 
with troubled eyes, into the fire and wondered what the 
future would bring forth. 

Through a window she could see John and Lou walking 
arm in arm, about the yard. He showed her the chickens, 
hogs, cows and horses, and as they paused at the wagon 
shed and stood talking seriously. Granny wondered if she 
was asking for a new buggy, and felt that whatever she 
asked for she'd get. Lou has no clinging-vine type; she 
had a will of her own, and would no doubt be very dis- 
agreeable if thwarted in any purpose. 

Who was this woman, anyway? Where did John find 
her ? But somehow Granny shrank from questions which 
might reveal humiliating facts, preferring to remain un- 
enlightened. "Where ignorance is bliss, it's folly to be 
wise," she thought, though there was no "bliss" in her 
"ignorance." 

Lou was really a fine looking woman, or would have 
been had she not been so hideously painted. She was tall 
and fair with yellow hair and blue eyes, and her dark-blue 
serge coat-suit fitted to perfection. She had wound a 
scarlet scarf about her head on going out, and one end 
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blew loose and waved like a danger signal in the crisp 
January breeze. 

See! Isn't the lady pretty?" said Granny desperately, 
calling the attention of the children to their new mother. 

"No!" came Johnnie's quick disgusted reply. 

"Naw ! Naw !" echoed the twins. 

"Oh yes, she is! An' I expect she'll be nice to little 
boys, — if little boys be nice to her. Maybe she'll read for 
you if you be good an' love her a whole lot. Of course she 
loves little boys or she wouldn't have come here to say," 
continued Granny, feeling that she must do her best to 
insure harmony and peace. John had said he and Lou 
would "straighten the kids." Oh, she must try hard to 
keep down friction so that she might stay and protect 
Mary's babies. 

It hurt her to see this strange woman with her cold, 
cruel blue eyes, hanging on John's arm that had been 
raised in passion against one of the best and purest 
of women — the mother of sweet children that were un- 
welcome to their father. Would this woman bear children? 
Granny shuddered involuntarily as John and his woman 
turned toward the house. Tinker, standing on his hind 
legs, his fore-paws resting on the window sill, dropped 
to the floor and slunk under the bed as if ashamed. 

"Run to the door and meet Daddy an' the pretty lady," 
urged Granny ; but the children clung to her skirts tenaci- 
ously and refused to budge. 

"Why here they are — the little devils !" exclaimed John 
as he and Lou entered. "Come here kids, and kiss your 
new mama." 

" 'Little devils' did you say John? But you're their 
father, aren't you? And so you are a big devil! Ah! and 
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that makes poor dear Granny the mother and grand- 
mother and grandmother of devils. I see!' 'laughing as 
she went forward with outstretched arms, "Come babies 
— come to Muver Lou !" 

The twins hid behind Granny, their eyes round with 
fright, but little Johnnie, blinking uncertainly made a 
cautious, hesitating step forward, his big serious eyes 
looking with mingled doubt, fear and longing, into her's: 

"I ain't no baby. I my purty muver's man. Her's 
dawn to heven wif de angels, an' her took little sisser 
too!" 

"Well," gulped Lou, "You'll be my little man, now; 
won't you?" Johnnie considered as he paused just out of 
reach : 

"Of course he will!" encouraged Granny, giving him a 
little push forward. John, with narrowed eyes and arms 
folded across his breast, watched the Httle play specula- 
tively, and nooded his head with a degree of satisfaction, 
realizing that his old mother was trying to be fair. 

In urging Johnnie to be nice to his new "mother," John 
considered that she had given expression to her feelings, 
and that she meant to stand by Lou loyally. Still as he 
saw his old mother's agonized countenance behind her 
forced cheerfulness, a pang of remorse shot through his 
callous heart. 

Johnnie turned his cheek for Lou's painted lips, frown- 
ed and pulled away, his httle nose puckered resentfully. 

"Your bref stinks !" he asserted. 

Lou paid no attention, but swooped down on the twins, 
pulling them from behind Granny, and kissing them 
boisterously, her eyes unnaturally bright. 
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"Bef tinks ! Bef tinks !" repeated the twins, loyally sup- 
porting Johnnie in his accusation. 

"Good Lord!" laughed John, "Ain't they the limit. 
What's the matter with your breath Lou?" 

"The same that's the matter with yours, I suppose," 
she answered him evenly, her hands on her hips and her 
head to one side! "Seems to me, old dear," turning to 
Granny, "that you've failed altogether in teaching these 
brats good manners. Guess it's up to me. 'Breath stinks' 
indeed. The very idea ! Now, if that isn't a fine welcome 
for a bride you can search me! Breath stinks! Well! 
Take it from me old lady, you'd better start on a line of 
reformation pretty quick and get some results or there'll 
be something doing around here." 

"The little things are jest frank an' free-spoken — 
that's all," defended Granny. "They don't mean no harm, 
an' will soon be good friends with you." 

"Bah!" retorted Lou, throwing out her hands and 
flouncing into her room, her cheeks flaming and eyes 
snapping. John follpwed her just a little amused and a 
trifle upset. 

"Some kids, eh?" he smiled. "Don't take it to heart 
if you don't win 'em over all at once ; give 'em time. Bright 
little imps if they are mine, and easy to train if you go 
at it right. Their mother never had any trouble with 
'em." 

"Their mother ! I thought it was agreed that you did- 
n't throw her up to me ? Cut it out ! I'm a she tiger cat 
when I get mad, and you want to be sure you don't stroke 
my fur the wrong way. I'm no whining, whimpering, 
singing and praying saint, and I want what I want when 
I want it!" 

"Easy Lou! Let's not quarrel the very first day!" 
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Granny could hardly believe her ears, when she heard 
John's persuasive drawl. Was he afraid of his tiger-cat ? 
It would seem so ; to be sure, he never used such kind and 
caressing words to Mary — not since the birth of the 
twins. 

"Come children," said Granny, "we'll go to the kitchen 
and cook a nice supper for the pretty lady," and she hur- 
ried them from the room, and from the sound of Lou's 
loud, angry, rasping voice. 

An hour later, when they sat down to the table, with 
spotless cloth, flaky biscuit, golden butter, poached eggs 
and coffee, with sliced, home-canned peaches and cake for 
dessert, the scowl left Lou's face and she did ample jus- 
tice to the meal, remarking that Granny was "some good 
cook." 

"I've been cookin' since I was ten years old," explained 
Granny an' it's time I knowed how." 

"Well, I don't know much about it, so I guess, for 
awhile, I'll let you run the ranch to suit yourself — pro- 
vided you suit me. But I'll sit at the head of the table 
if you please, and don't forget to start some lessons in 
politeness around here. It won't take much of this after- 
noon's foolishness to do me," glancing meaningly toward 
the children. 

"Oh, we'll get along all right," soothed John, with a 
sidewise look toward his old mother, who had not thought 
to offer Lou the seat she had been so accustomed to fill- 
ing, and who's embarrassment was very painful, much to 
Lou's amusement and John's discomfiture. "Let Ma 
sit at the head. Seems to me if she's to run the ranch 
that's her place," in a matter-of-fact tone, as he took 
another biscuit and passed his cup for more coifee. 
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Lou turned surprised and speculative eyes toward 
John, gazed at him a moment in withering silence, then 
said very slowly and emphatically: 

"John, you will please attend to your own affairs, and 
leave your mother and me to attend to ours. I guess we 
won't resort to blows or to hair pulling." 

"You must excuse me," apologized Granny — "I never 
one time thought — an' I jest put your plate side of John's. 
You are welcome to this seat. That'll leave me more time 
to wait on my — our babies," cheerfully. "Sure you'll want 
to pour John's coffee. 

From that day on. Granny's entire thought and every 
effort was to keep peace, and promote happiness in John's 
home. She became a servant cheerfully and gladly, for 
the children's sake, and left no word unspoken that would 
help the children to entertain a better opinion of their 
step-mother. Secretly her old heart was heavy as lead, 
and sometimes the ever-present longing to know Mary's 
fate was almost unbearable. 

But Granny had a Comforter that helped her through 
every trial, and with perfect trust in the Lord, whom she 
had learned to truly worship, made the sun shine through 
every cloud and set a rainbow of promise across her 
spiritual horizon that nothing could obscure. 

It was perhaps two weeks after Lou's advent into the 
honfe, that Johnnie put mother's well-worn Bible in her 
lap, one cold rainy day as they all sat about the fire, and 
said: 

"Peas weed about old Go-li-wer, what little David killed 
wif a wock, an' bout bears eatin' bad chilluns up 'cause 
day say 'old baldhead.' An' 'bout Sam's son, what killed 
a big lion an' heeps of folks 'cause Delila cut hees hair 
off." 
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"For the love of Mike! What's the kid talking about?" 
exclaimed Lou, looking toward John. 

John knocked the ashes out of his pipe and replied in- 
differently : 

Bible stories. His Ma — he's been used to hearin' 'em 
all his life. Ma can't see how to read much, and it don't 
interest me nohow. So they had no one to read to 'em — 
since — er — lately." 

"Well, I sure want to see the tale about the bears eating 
bad children. Wonder if we couldn't get a couple or half 
a dozen bears somewhere?" she laughed, opening the 
Bible gingerly. 



CHAPTER X 



"Now how in the world will I find that bear story?" 
frowned Lou. "It's like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack. I don't believe there's such a tale in the Bible," 
doubtfully. 

"Is, too !" asserted Johnnie, "Two bears tore forty-two 
chilluns up 'cause day say 'old bald-head' an' make fun of 
poor old man." 

"Es day did. Es day did," nooded the twins solemnly, 
venturing close enough to lean against her knees, thrilled 
with the thought of hearing a story. 

"Well, I declare! It's the first time I've heard about it!" 
declared Lou. 

"Look in the second chapter of Second Kings," said 
Granny, "and I think you'll find it." 

After some little delay in which Lou had grace enough 
to blush for her ignorance of the Bible, she found and 
read the story with deep interest and splendid expression. 

Prompted by Granny, she finally found the story of 
David and Goliath and of Samson and Delilah, and read 
both: 

"And that's 'Bible,' it is? Well, I don't believe one word 
of it !" She declared throwing the Book on the table with 
a gesture of impatience. "Interesting and all that ; — but, 
so is 'Jack and the Bean Stalk,' 'Arabian Nights,' or 
Robinson Crusoe; and, the Bible stories are really the 
most impossible! Bah! the very idea of reading such 
trash to children !" 

Granny looked up from her knitting, aghast; John 
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twisted in his chair uncomfortably. Johnnie and the twins 
backed away to a safe distance, and blinked disapproving- 
ly, their solemn eyes filled with a vague wonder. 

"Better pitch that book in the fire, John. Anyhow, I 
shall not touch it again. I don't like to handle it. It's 
ghostly and ghastly. I know I shall be nervous for a 
week. Why, the chills are crawling up and down my back 
now !" 

"Delilah ain't the first woman, nor the last that has 
brought a man to ruin, an' wrecked the hopes of thou- 
sands," ventured Granny, as she carefully picked up a 
dropped stitch. 

"And Samson weren't the last fool," retorted Lou, 
smiling cynically. 

"Anyhow, he got a glorious revenge," commented John, 
"just remember that ; and the spirit of the Lord was with 
him, even when he committed suicide and at the same 
time killed more people than he had killed in all his life." 

"And he had killed a thousand before that with the jaw 
bone of an ass!" said Lou. "Such rot! Why there never 
was a bigger lie conceived by lying devils !" 

Granny sprang up as if electrified, went and picked up 
the Bible, held it up and confronted Lou with blazing 
eyes. Lou shrank back in her seat amazed. 

"Woman!" the word sprang from Granny's lips and 
cut like a lash. "Woman! This blessed Book is God 
Almighty's Word — a history of His glorious works, and 
His sovereign power. It tells us all about Jesus, God's 
unspeakable gift to man, an' how He died on the cross to 
save a lost world from hell. Don't you set here before 
these innocent children an' dare to slander their mother's 
God, atter readin' to them out of her Book ! Them stories 
air true, — every word, — an' there's more jest the same. 
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It wuz unbelievers like you that brung the flood, an' that 
doomed Sodom and Gomorry! It wuz disobedience to 
God's command that caused Jonah to git swallowed by a 
whale an' that turned Lot's wife to a pillar of salt! Oh 
woman ! — " 

"Mother, that's enough," said John, a bit nervously, 
glancing at Lou, who added weakly : 

"Well, I should say it is !" But Granny wasn't through 
yet. 

"Oh, woman ! Beware ! God is the same yesterday, to- 
day and tomorrow, and no mortal can defy Him and 
escape eternal hell that's prepared for the devil and his 
angels. An' yet — "Granny's voice broke with a quiver 
and she lifted tear dimmed eyes to heaven — 

"An' yet, the vilest sinner can repent an' get forgive- 
ness an' be as clean an' pure in Gods sight, an' have just 
as close kinship with the Father, as the man or woman 
that has been moral. 'God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever beleiveth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' Jesus came 
to save sinners an' He has saved — upraise Hs name ! I be- 
lieve every word of this blessed Book, an' so do you — or 
you wouldn't feel nervous chlls runnin' up your back. 
You know this Book is true — an' you'd better accept Jesus 
as your Savior — you an' John — an' get your sins forgiven 
before too late ! Chldren it's goin' to be too late some of 
these days ! Yes, too — late — too late !" 

Granny turned and very reverently and tenderly laid 
the Bible back upon the table then she sat down and 
resumed her knitting her face aglow with the love of God 
that filled and thrilled her heart and soul. 

John and Lou were painfully silent. Neither seemed 
able to use ther tongues. Something powerful but unseen 
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had caught and held them silent and helpless in a grip 
that was unrelenting. They gazed at each other a bit 
frightened, and presently, when John started out to do 
up his night work, Lou followed him. Together they went 
to the crib got a basket of corn and, still in silence car- 
ried it to the hog pen and leaned over the fence to watch 
the hogs eat. 

"I say darn it!" hissed Lou angrily, pulling a piece of 
bark from the fence rail and dashing it to the ground. 
"I won't put up with this I'm here to tell you ! The old 
lady will have to go if she's going to get on a tantrum 
like this often. What a sermon she preached us !" 

"I never knew her to do a thing like that before, and I 
guess she won't do it again," replied John, throwing in 
the last ear of corn. 

"She doesn't like me — I feel it in my bones. And 
wouldn't we be in a mess if — er — a certain party should 
come back? What if she isn't dead sure enough?" 

"Oh, cut it," impateintly. I tell you, if she's not dead,, 
she'll never come back ; we are safe on that score." 

Out on the crisp evening air Granny's voice came to 
them in song accompanied by the rattle of dishes and tin 
pans, as she prepared supper: 

"Jesus, I my cross have taken 
All to leave and follow Thee ; 
Naked poor despised, forsaken, — 
Thou from hence my all shall be. 

Perish every fond ambition. 
All I've sought or hoped or known ; 
Yet how rich is my condition — 
God and Heaven are still my own !" 
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Lou frowned, and stamped her foot angrily, her lips 
moved, but no words came from them. 

"Somehow I feel like we'd better be careful and not say 
anything against Ma's religion, or the Bible," said John 
slowly. "Seems to me mghty queer how she could have 
said what she did, — timid as she's always been; and, it 
makes me feel might darned uncomfortable. I guess we'd 
better not say anything to get her started again." 

"You're speaking for yourself, John. I'll say what I 
please, and when I please, and she can go to the devil." 

"Now, see here, Lou," very earnestly. "Don't try to 
show your claws too quick ; they might get trimmed, you 
know. She's my mother ,and just because I don't happen 
to cotton to her religion, is no reason I should stand by 
and say nothing when other folks, because of it, consign 
her to the devil. It was a 'straw' that broke the camel's 
back, you know." 

Lou did not betray by the flicker of an eyelash that she 
had heard him. Instead she gazed with a far-away ex- 
pression into the deepening shadows of the woods back 
of the barn and said as if to herself : 

"I wonder — if — " then she paused. 

"Wonder what?" asked John, sullenly. 

"Oh! — did you speak? I was just wonderng about 
those Bible stories. Now I won't read 'em — ^that's settled. 
Wonder if we couldn't have Granny's eyes tested and 
fitted with good reading glasses? She could see better 
how to cook, too, you know. And it wouldn't cost so much 
— ^ten or twelve dollars, maybe." 

"She's got money to get anything she needs — she can 
get glasses if she wants 'em," sourly. 

"But what she has will be yours someday won't it? 
And she's got a few hundred hasn't she? We'll get her 
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some glasses, John," very emphatically, and with unques- 
tioned finality. 

"Lou, I believe your heart's all right, in spite of your 
sharp tongue," he smiled. 

"Pshaw! I'm just sensible enough to not cut off my 
nose to spite my face. You see if there are any fresh 
eggs; they'll freeze tonight if we don't take them in." 
"I'll go get the milk bucket and we'll milk the cow." 

"All right," John replied heartily, glad to see the 
"storm cloud" pass. "All right Lou, I'll help you." She 
turned to the house singing in a clear singing voice : 

"Yankee Doodle went to town 
With a pocket full of peaches ; 
Flea bit a button off 
And down came his breeches !" 

Johnnie grinned appreciatively as Lou entered the 

kitchen : 

"Sing again — 'bout 'flea bite button off!' " 

All right — sometime," replied Lou, darting a glance of 

triumphant toward Granny. And here's another one," 

as she rinsed her bucket : 

"Frog went a courting, he did ride — uh huh! 

Frog went a courting, he did ride, 

A sword and a pistol by his side — uh huh ! 

"Look Lady Mouse upn his knee — uh huh ! 

Look Lady Mouse upon his knee, 

'I'll have you if you'll have me' — uh huh !' " 
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Johnnie and the twins came close and with sparkling 
eyes, listened eagerly. Lou laughed as she pushed them 
away and ran out of the door, while Granny stared after 
her dumbfounded, a piece of stovewood in her hand. 
Johnnie ran to the door, peeped out, then turned to his 
grandmother : 

"Her is dood, — ain't her Dwanny ? An' her will be nice 
to little boys, won't her? Dwanny, tan you sing about 
fwogs?" 

"No, — I'll have to get Muver Lou to teach me how," she 
said softly. 

Lou carried her point, and went with Granny to have 
her eyes treated, and showed great interest in having the 
best glasses. Granny, poor soul, tried to feel grateful and 
was ; but in spite of all she could do, that intuitive feeling 
of distrust could not be banished from her breast. 

And she reproached herself that this was so, not under- 
standing the spiritual force planted in her soul, — that 
divine God-given spark that flashed a warning of dangers 
unseen that was bringing ruin and destruction to her 
fondest hopes. 

Lou at first, was at times quite generous, but as time 
passed on and Granny made no move to surrender her 
bank account, and independence, she grew sullen and dis- 
respectful, and often exceedingly ill tempered. 

John had, for his mother's sake, refused to let Lou dis- 
pense intoxicants, and his jealous nature made her dread 
his anger should she seek to raise money through more 
immoral practices. She had promised to give up all for 
John, and somehow dared not openly break that promise. 

But Lou was not afraid of him, and he knew it. Even 
when insanely drunk, he seemed to understand just as 
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clearly as when sober, that his "tiger-cat" as she called 
herself, would use her claws if cornered. 

Granny spent most of her time with her son and family, 
but occasionally would slip away for a day's rest, often 
declaring in her heart when she left them, that she's never 
live with them again. But when the evening shadows 
began to grow long, and old Sol prepared for rest, Gran- 
ny's heart would turn back to her "babies" and her old 
feet would soon be taking her back to them. 

Always she's find them down the road watching and 
waiting, and they'd welcome her so lovingly she'd wonder 
how she could ever have thought of leaving them. Lou 
had been perfectly content from the first, to let Granny 
"run things" pretty much as a trusted servant, but no 
one ever thought of paying her. A place to sleep and 
something to eat was considered ample compensation. Be- 
sides, didn't Granny have a savings account? and wasn't 
she too stingy for anything? Why she's work her head 
off saving and selling fruit, chickens, eggs and vegetables, 
milk and butte, to help John pay his farm help rather than 
touch her "nest egg!" didn't that show a stingy spirit? 

One day Lou said as much, when Granny had asked her 
to lend a hand in gathering fruit for sale, and Granny 
had gazed at her in hurt surprise. 

"Why Lou ! Don't you think it's a sin for us to set an' 
let all the good things God has given us, go to waste? 
This farm would pay it's own expenses an' a good surplus 
left, if managed right. I don't believe in laziness — I be- 
heve in bein' thrifty, an' usin' everything in a way to 
make it pay the best possible dividends." Lou replied : 

"Do you?" Well! I can tell you that when you sell 
these peaches at a dollar a bushel, you're just throwing 
them away. I can make every bushel bring ten times that 
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much. That's why I can't get interested in your ideas of 
thrift and economy." Granny gazed at her in puzzled 
amazement. 

"I don't see how you could do that. A bushel of peaches 
ain't never worth ten dollars." 

"What's a pound of cotton worth, Granny?" 

"Ten cents." 

"And that pund of cotton will make how many spools 
of thread at 10 cents each? Certainly more than ten, 
and you don't grumble at the price of thread." 

"No — of course not," 

"Peaches made into brandy — " 

"We'll jest sell these peaches at a dollar a bushel," re- 
plied Granny, very emphatically. "A bushel'll pay for a 
day's work — an' that's better than makin' ten dollars on 
*em, an' wreckin' some woman's home. Of course you was 
jokin', though, an' we'll say no more about." 

The years passed on, and John Elgricel grew more and 
more addicted to strong drink, and often would become 
brutal and unmanageable. At such times Granny and the 
children would keep out of the way, and Lou would be- 
come "his pal," helping him to drink all he had brought 
home. 

Prayers and tears were of no avail, and with growing 
uneasiness in her heart, Granny shrank from the thought 
of what the future would bring for the three little boys. 

When Johnnie was eight and the twins six, she had 
begged that they be sent to school. Johnnie had been 
kept at home "till the twins became of school age," and 
now he would be behind all the boys of his age who had 
been allowed to attend the district schools, which were 
taught only four months of each year. 

But John and Lou could think up a thousand excuses. 
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The children were now "big enough to pick peas and cot- 
ton." They could carry water to the fields, and cut briars 
on the ditch banks. Johnnie was strong and healthy, and 
could do lots to help, while the twins were eager to help 
in all his duties, and he was glad to have them. 

Little Susie Grim was terribly disappointed when she 
learned that Johnnie couldn't go to school, and with all 
the importance that an eight-year-old could command, 
related the fact to her teacher with some embellishments 
of her own. 

"That hateful step-mother is the cause of it all, too. 
She makes those poor little boys work like man, and if it 
were not for Granny, they'd go half naked. I just despise 
that woman! I hope Johnnie and the twins'll run away 
just like their poor Mama did." 

"Did their mother run away?" asked the teacher who 
was a stranger in the community. 

"She sure did — with a weensy little baby. I've heard 
mama and daddy talk about it. It's awful how Mr. El- 
gricel does. But la ! don't let my mama know I blabbed !" 

Whenever possible, Johnnie and the twins would way- 
lay Susie, as she came from school and get a detailed ac- 
count of the wonderful happenings at school. How teacher 
went to sleep, and Dicky Burns hit him on the head with 
a ball of sweet gum, and it , stuck, and no one would tell. 
How Sally Beck had to sit in the dunce seat 'cause she 
couldn't spell cat, and Sammy Simpson got a flogging for 
kissing Mattie Wells! And all about the noon hour 
games, which the teacher enjoyed same as any, and could 
knock a ball clean to Henderson new ground. It was all 
like a fairy tale to the little boys, who longed to attend, 
but to whom the gates of knowledge seemed indefinitely 
closed. There was no law, at that time, to compel parents 
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to send their children to school, and John Elgricel was not 
the only indifferent father, not the only drunken brute 
who kept his children in fear of him. 

Granny was one of those who believed that she could 
serve God as well at home as at church, and was not a 
regular attendant. The church was not near enough to 
walk. There was always some good excuse to keep her 
at home, and as John and Lou never went, of course, the 
children very seldom heard a sermon, arid knew little 
about Sunday school. But to the best of her ability, 
Granny taught them about God and heaven, talked and 
read to them when she had time. And thus things went 
went along till Johnnie was about twelve years old. 

One Sunday afternoon in August, some little boys stop- 
ped in for a drink of water. The boys were all about 
Johnnie's age. John and Lou were not at home, and 
Granny, so proud that the children had company, proceed- 
ed to cut watermelons and make sandwiches, giving them 
a regular treat in the shady back yard. Then they played 
"hide and seek," running like little wild animals all over 
the yard and house, while Granny smiled with glad ap- 
proval, but hurried them away when she thought it time 
for her son to return. 

John came home about sun down drunk and boisterous 
and a few moments later called Johnnie to him in no 
uncertain manner. 

"What have you done with my gun?" 

"Nothing, Daddy — I've not seen it." 

"You are a liar !" he stormed. "I left it on the mantle. I 
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saw you fooling with it last week, and I know you've had 
it today. What have you done with it?" He held Johnnie 
in a merciless grip, while his red eyes gleaming with 
drunken fury, scorched the little fellow's soul with terror, 
and he began to termble and cry. 

"Daddy, I declare, cross my heart and hope I may drop 
dead, I ain't seen your pistol ! Please Daddy, I'm a telling 
you the truth, so help me God !" 

"Well, I think you'll tell me a different tale when I 
get through with you." And he jerked down a knotted 
and doubled piece of heavy rope, that hunng on the back 
porch, and began to beat little Johnnie unmercifully. Lou, 
sullenly passed into her bedroom and locked herself in. 
She and John had quarrelled seriously and she was in no 
no mood to interfere with him at present. And she did not 
care how much he beat the children. She had failed to 
win them to herself against their old grandmother, and 
she was tired of the "brats" anyhow, and the whole busi- 
ness. 

Johnnie's screams pierced the still evening air, and the 
twins bolted for the cotton patch. But Albert picked up a 
piece of brick, and Alfred a rock, and threw them with all 
their strength at their father, though neither hit "the 
mark," nor did John notice their interference. 

"Oh, Lordy, Daddy! Oh, Lordy, Daddy!" Oh— oh I— 
screamed Johnnie, as the cruel lash wrapped about his 
thinly clad body and naked legs. "Daddy, Daddy ! please 
Oh, Daddy! Mama, Mama, — come back to me! — Mama, 
come back to your boy !" 

Here Granny, old, feeble, frightened and half fainting. 
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tottered forward and caught John's arm, the tears 
streaming down her face. 

"John, for God's sake, stop! Don't you see the blood 
dripping from the child's heels ?" 

Johnnie took advantage of the moment to tear loose 
from his father, and running through the kitchen, making 
a bloody trail as he went, he sprang from the back door, 
with deadly hatred in his heart, picked up a piece of wood 
about four feet long and muttered under his breath: 

"Come after me, you doggone whiskey soak and I'll 
bust you open!" 



CHAPTER XII 



Oh, the horor of such scenes as are continually enacted 
in a drunkard's home ! Father against wife and children, 
who are innocent victims of a debased nature. In the 
brutal treatment so often inflicted, no wonder that Mercy 
gives way to stern Justice and demands restitution. No 
wonder that in continued abuse love turns to hate, that 
urges revenge. 

Granny clung to her drunken son in a paroxism of such 
dread and terror as she had never known. Those bloody 
tracks across the back porch and kitchen seemed branded 
with red hot irons upon her tortued heart. 

Johnnie's face and blazing eyes told a story of deadly 
purpose all too plainly. He was only twelve years old, but 
something had been born in his soul "man-size" all in a 
moment, and must be reckoned with. 

Granny had a glimpse of him, as he picked up the piece 
of two-by-three scantling, and knew that the boy was 
through running, — that henceforth, he would endeavor 
to match his cunning and strength with his father's and 
in all probability one of the other would be killed. Tighter 
and tighter her withered old arms fastened about him : 

"Oh, John, my boy! come to your room and lie down! 
For God's sake, don't you know it's Sunday ? People are 
passing — you'll alarm the settlement, and first thing you 
know the sheriff' 11 be after you !" 

"D — n the sheriff, and you too I" he raved. "Turn me 
loose or I'll knock h— out of you ! I'll kill that little d— 1 
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if he don't get my gun, an' that d — n quick !" trying to 
wrench himself free. "Turn me loose, I tell you !" 

"Turn him loose. Granny, turn him loose!" called 
Johnnie from the back door, showing himself plainly. "If 
he comes after me I'll lay him out!" 

"Oh, child, run! run! I c§,n't hold him much longer! 
Lou! Lou! Come here for God's sake, or murder will be 
done!" screamed Granny. 

Lou opened her bed room door and came out swaying 
unsteadily : 

"Murder, is it ? Well, I don't give a hang ! I'm darned 
tired of the whole shooting match and I hope Johnnie will 
finish the brute. I won't lift a finger to stop him. Why 
don't you call on your God to help you ?" she laughed, and 
Granny realized with horror and dismay that Lou, too, 
was drinking, and in despair cried out, as John flung her 
from him: 

"God help ! Oh God help ! Save, save !" and she fell half 
fainting and wholly exhausted on the floor. 

John bellowed like a wild bull, and wavered for a second 
as if debating whether to annihilate his wife or Johnnie. 
His eyes glowed dangerously, and his fingers twitched as 
if eager to close about Lou's throat and force her tanta- 
lizing tongue to silence. 

Just above her head outside the porch door was a little 
shelf, on which were a lot of tools. Reaching up, her 
hand closed on the handle of a hatchet and still laughing, 
she swung it menacingly: 

"Come on if you dare !" she cried, and for a second he 
glared at her, muttering terrible oaths and calling her 
vile names, then, turned and sprang across the porch to 
follow Johnnie. Again Granny's agonized supplication 
rent the twilight air: 
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"God help! Oh, God help!" And God answered that 
prayer. John stepped upon a small piece of melon rind, 
his feet shot from under him, and he fell, striking his 
head against the kitchen door facing ; he groaned, strug- 
gled feebly to rise, then stretched out, stunned, limp and 
helpless. 

Granny and Lou, who was now in her right mind, bent 
white-faced above the still, inanimate form ; there was a 
gash in his forehead from which the blood oozed. Lou 
felt for his heart and smiled a bit cynically as she noted 
its beating : 

"The devil takes care of his own," she said. 

"God answers prayer," replied Granny. 

"I hope he's dead!" said a strange voice, and Johnnie 
stood beside them, a new Johnnie, whom they scarcely 
knew ; with arms folded across his breast he looked down 
with loathing and contempt upon his father. "The world 
ain't big enough for us both, no more," he added. 

"Johnnie! You must not talk like that! Remember, 
he's your father, in spite of ever'thing," chided Granny, 
as she slipped a chair-cushion under John's head. 

"Well, I don't care! I never asked for such a Daddy! 
I never had no say-so in bein' born! He's forgot we are 
any kin, an' I've forgot it too. From now on, he's no more 
to me than a black nigger ! I hate him ! He's called me 
a thief an' a liar his last time, I tell you. I don't know a 
thing about his gun ; but, I'll get one all right, all right, 
an' I'll use it too!" 

"Johnnie ! You are breakin' my heart ! Honey, ain't I 
got enough to bear without you pilin' up more on my bur- 
dens?" cried Granny, her old hands on his shoulders. 

"Don't worry about me, I'll be all right," he answered. 
"But didn't I see him fling you down just now? Didn't 
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I hear him threaten to hit you ? Do you think I'll stand 
for such? Well I won't!" 

For a moment no one spoke. Lou was bathing John's 
bloated face, the cynical smile still on her lips. Then 
turning to Johnnie she said : 

— "If you ain't hurt so bad you can't, you'd better go 
find the twins; — it's getting late and they might get 
snake bit. Tinker is too old to be much protection." 

Glad to get away, Johnnie went out and in a few mom- 
ents he and the twins were holding a conference in the 
lot, as they fed the horses. He was still too angry to feel 
his wounds, though his clothes were damp with blood, 
and his bare legs were streaked with the red stain. 

The barn lantern was lighted, and stripping himself he 
and the twins proceeded to examine the extent of his 
injuries. His back was cut and bruised so horribly that 
that Albert and Alfred cried in sympathy, and gave vent 
to their indignation by using all the curse-words in their 
vocabulary. Though only ten, they had been apt pupils 
of an adept teacher, their father, and had stored away in 
memory's warehouse, a tremendous and varied assort- 
ment of terrible phases to be used in emergencies. 

For the first time in his life Johnnie failed to rebuke 
them. He let out a few choice oaths himself, which some- 
how brought a curious sense of relief. 

The twins were bathing Johnnie's wounds with water 
from the "horse bucket," and had gotten down to their 
most explosive language, when Granny appeared beside 
them. 

"Oh, boys, boys !" she usually said, "oh children, child- 
ren!' 'and the "boys" straightened up unabashed: Albert 
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called out wrathfully as Johnnie turned his back, and 
pointed a finger at the bruises and cuts : 

"Ain't that a doggone shame?" 

"Yes!" echoed Alfred, "Ain't it a darned doggone 
shame?" he too pointed his finger at the now shrinking 
figure. 

"Let's get the sheriff an' have that stinkin' skunk put 
where he belongs!" suggested one. "Yes, le's do it!" 
urged the other. 

"Lord have mercy. Honey!" the old woman sobbed. 
"He's mighty nigh killed you !" as she examined Johnnie. 
"I'll run get some salve an' some more clothes !" and she 
tottered back to the house, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

"Lord have mercy. Lord have mercy!" she groaned. 
"They was every one a cussin' as hard as they could, an' 
I never knowed they ever said bad words ! But they ain't 
to blame — their father learned it to 'em! Lord have 
mercy. An' no drunkard shall enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven! God, I wish you'd a took him when he wuz a 
baby, that time when he cum near dyin' ! A mother ort 
to rejoice when a baby dies, — cause then she'll know it's 
safe ! But oh, the mother's of wicked men ! Mary, you 
poor thing — what has become of you? When Johnnie 
called you so pitiful didn't you hear him ? If you are livin' 
shorely your soul must have heard that call of your 
child!" 

When Granny started back with a box of salve and 
some fresh clothes, Mr. and Mrs. Grim and little Susie 
stopped her. 

"Is Johnnie badly hurt ?" Mrs. Grim demanded sharply. 
"Lou says his father beat him terribly; we heard the 
racket, and came over to see if you needed us." 
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"Yes, sobbed Granny," the boy is hurt right bad; but 
for God's sake, don't mention it ; he'll be all right by to- 
morrow, and his Daddy will nearly die when he finds out 
he whipped him so hard, John don't know a thing when 
he gets drunk, an' don' never remember atterwards what 
he done; and he jest nearly grieves hisself to death. I'm 
giving Johnnie some clean clothes," she said, hiding the 
box of salve under them. 

Mrs. Grim turned to her husband, and taking the 
clothes and salve from Granny's trembling fingers gave 
them to him, and remarked very gently, nodding toward 
the barn: 

"My dear ; you go and see about Johnnie. Granny, poor 
thing, is about to collapse. I'll look after her." 

"Susie, her eyes blazing, and her pretty lips pressed 
together in a straight indignant line, followed her father 
unnoticed, and at the lot gate waited and watched for the 
time when she dared go to her life-time playmate, and 
offer words of comfort. 

In a little while Mr. Grim turned back to the house, but 
the boys sat down in the barn door; Susie hid in the 
shadow of the shubbery 'till her father had passed her, 
then darted forward and joined them. 

"Poor Johnnie, poor Johnnie!" she whispered, crowd- 
ing in between Johnnie and Albert and putting one dim- 
pled chubby arm around him. 

"Take you arm off!" warned Alfred. "You'll hurt his 
sore back !" 

"Yes you will," added Albert. 

"Oh !" she whispered, clinching her small fists. "Is it 
so bad as that?" Worser!" groaned Albert. 

"Ten times worser," added Alfred. "When we get big- 
ger we're goin' to run away." 
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"Are you, Johnnie?" she asked excitedly. 

"I sure Mike am ;" he replied. '" I ain't goin' to wait, 
to get no bigger." 

"He's goin' first an' make some money an' then he's 
goin' to send for us," explained Albert. 

"An' we'll wade through h — , or go to him !" added Al- 
fred. Susie sprang up indignantly as Johnnie called him 
to order : 

"Gentlemen don't curse before ladies !" she said, sharp- 
ly. Then "But if you will both go away and let me tell 
Johnnie something, I won't tell Granny on you." 

"Gosh! she heard us sayin' worse'n that," declared 
Alfred sullenly, as he and Albert went out to the lot gate 
to wait just as Mrs. Grim called: 

"Susie!" 

"In a minute, mother!" Susie called back. Then turn- 
ing to Johnnie. 

"Are you going to run away sure enough ?" 

"I am ; — but hate to leave you — an' the twins," he said, 
his fingers closing over hers. 

"Well, listen! Don't you dare go till I can see you 
again. I've got something to tell you, — a real big secret 
that you must know before you go. Promise?" 

"I promise, — if you'll kiss me Susie !" 

"Wait till I blow out the light !" and she climbed hur- 
riedly for the lantern that swung on a wall. 



CHAPTER XIII 



While Mrs. Grim was the barn with the boys, Mrs. Grim 
was trying to soothe and comfort Granny. Lou sat on the 
back steps in sullen silence, occasionally dipping a towel 
in cold water from the well, and laying it on John's hot 
brow. The gash on his head was not serious; he had 
aroused from his stupor, took a drink of water, then had 
dropped back on his cushion, muttering drowsy, drunken 
nothings and had fallen asleep under Lou's ministrations. 

Mrs. Grim took Granny to the front porch, seated her in 
an old rocker, stroked back her damp gray hair, bathed 
her face chafed her hands and talked gently and tenderly 
to her for a few moments, then took from her pocket a 
little bottle of ammonia, fixed a teaspoonf ul in water in a 
glass that sat on the front porch water-shelf, and made 
her drink it. 

It soon had" the desired effect. Granny's nerves relaxed 
and grew steady; she sighed and leaned back comfort- 
ably, looked up gratefully into the kind face bending 
above her and said with a brave little smile: 

"Well, it could a been worse! If God hadn't stopped 
John with that bit of melon rine, tain't no tellin' what 
might a happened. I know well and good the child never 
touched the old gun. John jest forgot what he done with 
it. Poor little Johnnie — an' he'd had been havin' such 
a good time, laughing and playin' with some little boys 
that come." Mrs. Grim's eyes narrowed as she cautious- 
ly proceeded to gather some information : 

"Who were the little visitors?" 
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"Two of the Hinson boys, — Jerry an' Bill, — and that 
little wormy an' starved-to-death lookin' Sammy Black. 
They say he's nigh to fourteen, but I don't believe he's 
big as Johnnie. An' you ort to seen them a eatin' bread 
an' butter, an jam an' water-melons an' peaches. The 
land sakes, can't boys get outside of a terrible lot of stuff, 
an' it never seems to hurt 'em." 

"An' they had a good playing, did they? Did they play 
in the house or yard?" asked Mrs. Grim. 

"Why they wuz ever'where at once, seemed like — in the 
house an' the barn, playing hide an' seek, an' hunt the 
switch. An' we wuz all so happy — till — till — John come 
home, an — " 

Mrs. Grim looked serious. Sammy Black was a very 
bad boy, and reports said he was unworthy of trust. Could 
it be that he had confiscated the pistol? She dared not 
voice such a suspicion, but she resolved to have some one 
look after Sammy a bit. Perhaps she herself could do it 
more tactfully than anyone else. And she would do it 
now. So caUing Susie, she prepared to say goodbye, bent 
on carrying out her purpose immediately. 

Susie, too, was doing some planning all her own, at this 
same moment, and when a few moments later she extin- 
guished the barn light and her lips met Johnnie's in a 
sounding smack, the twins called out tauntingly: 

"Yah, yah, yah! We heard you! Kissin' in the dark. 
Yah, yah, yah!" 

"Eave-droppers ! Tattle-tales! Be shamed!" retorted 
Susie. 

"That's what I say, — 'be shamed !' " came back the low 
answer in two voices? "We ain't 'tattle tales' yet! An' 
how'n thunder could we help hearin'? It sounded big 
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enough to be heard in town !" But Johnnie and Susie took 
comfort from the low cautious voices, and on reaching 
the gate, Johnnie whispered: 

"Albert, if you tell, I won't give you my rabbit boxes ! 
Alfred, you'd better keep a still tongue or you shan't have 
my knife !" 

Aw! what you take us for? Kiss her again if you 
want to, — ^bein' as you are goin' to run away," the twins 
replied magnanimously, and walked on ahead. 

"Meet me at the line fence, about 5 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon," whispered Susie to Johnnie. "I'll go early to 
drive the cow home, an' will meet you. You be sure 
to be by yourself, too, 'cause no one else must know the 
big secret but just you and me. Mother'd give me "hail 
Columbia' if she knew I even 'spicioned what I'm goin' 
to tell you." 

"No mam, I didn't know my lesson and I didn't want to 
go. My teacher wanted me to say the ten commandments, 
and I never even found 'em !" 

"The Ten Commandments! Oh, my!" I'll help you 
with them right now," picking up her Bible and turning 
to the 5th Chapter of Deuteronomy, and reading them 
over for him, emphasizing, "Thou shalt not steal,' and 
repeating it, thoughtfully, watching Sammy covertly, and 
studying him intensely. Not for words would she make 
the grievous mistake of accusing him unjustly. 

"That makes me think of poor little Johnnie Elgricel. 
Do you know his father beat him unmercifully late this 
afternoon about an old pistol ; accused the boy of stealing 
it, and cut the blood out of his poor back and legs. Oh, 
it was horrible." 
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Sammy's face had now gone white as death, and his 
eyes were terror stricken a,s he gazed in Mrs. Grim's 
face. Susie had slipped off to bed, and he was alone with 
this good woman whom he adored. 

"Johnnie didn't do that," he finally said, moistening 
his dry lips, and hitching his chair a bit closer to hers. 
"I — I — some of us boys wuz over there this evening — and 
— "he paused. 

"Yes?" encouragingly, placing a hand on the boy's 
shoulder. "Yes" Come on, Sammy — tell me all about it. 
Granny was so nice to you all, wasn't she? And if any 
little boy yielded to temptation and took that gun, I know 
he's already sorry, and wouldn't keep it a minute if he 
knew how terribly poor Johnnie is suffering because of it, 
It's not the mean act, that damns one's soul, Sammy, it's 
keeping it hidden, never confessing, never repenting. And 
if one repents, if one is sorry for sin, trying to make 
good, trying to restore, trying to repair all damage done, 
is the first thought. Unless one is willing to do these 
things, repentance is not sincere. To repent, because 
afraid of punishment, is not sincere repentance, either. 
One must have a godly sorrow for sin, and a determina- 
tion to turn away from evil things ?" 

"Mrs. Grim," Sammy choked, "Nobody don't care for 
me, — nobody don't believe a thing I say, — and you won't 
believe me neither; but I'm goin' to tell you the dyin' 
truth, so help me God. Ever'thing 'ats done in this coun- 
try is packed on me, whether I done it or not; an' it's 
goin' to be the same now, less'n Jerry Hinson will tell 
the truth, — an' I know he won't." 

Here Sammy paused, and taking from his bosom a 
pistol, laid it in Mrs. Grim's lap. 

"I feel purty sure this is it, Mrs. Grim. We boys went 
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for the cow, where she was staked out after leavin' Mr. 
Elgricel's, and was rompin an' turnin' summersets in the 
meadow, when Jerry straightened up and called out: 
'Look what I've found!' an' had this pistol. He 'lowed 
his pa would beat him to death if he kept it, an' Bill told 
him to throw it in the cat tale pond. He started to do 
that, then said he'd give it to me if I wouldn't let nobody 
know about it, an' I took it ; they both said if I told they'd 
swear I lied, an' would beat me up besides. I'm tellin' 
you the truth, Mrs. Grim," entreatingly, a hurt tone in 
voice and tears in his appealing eyes. Mrs. Grim's arms 
went around the little fellow, and she said earnestly : 

"You blessed boy! I do believe you, and I'm going to 
keep on believing you." 

"I did steal a watermelon last week, an' some peaches 
— an' I know I'm mean, but, — but — " he sobbed, "I do 
want to be a Christian, — I don't want to be bad, an' have 
a bad name — but even my own folks don't believe in me 
atall about nothin' — an' how can I ever be anything?" 
as she released him. 

"Sammy, when you accept Christ as your Savior, really 
and truly repenting of your sins, — when you confess him 
boldly before the world, join the church and are baptized, 
folks have got to give you a square deal or they are worse 
than infidels or the heathen." 

"I — I've wanted to do that since our July meetin' — ^but 
was afraid to try. Oh, Mrs. Grim, do you think the Lord 
wants a little runt like me, that folks all pick at an' de- 
spise?" 

"He truly does want you, Sammy, — aright now. Accept 
Him ; decide to live for Him, and trust Him to make your 
life brighter and happier. Folks have misunderstood 
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you, and you have not understood folks. We are all the 
same, — just human — some a little stronger than others, 
perhaps, but all worth the same in God's sight." 

A beautiful light shone in the boy's face, as he whisper- 
ed: 

"I do— I will!" 



CHAPTER XIV 



Mrs. Grim went early next morning to return John 
Elgricel's pistol, and explained to him all about it. 

"Of course, now, you will acknowledge to Johnny that 
you wronged him, and tell him you are sorry," she said, 
but knew in her heart that no acknowledgement would be 
made. 

"Just leave me to attend to my own affairs in my own 
way, will you?" was his sullen answer. "I'm not con- 
vinced yet, that Johnnie didn't have something to do with 
it. Certainly I'll not take that little devil Sam's word for 
it. He's a liar and a thief and everybody knows it.'" 

"Suppose you prove it?" flashed Mrs. Grim. "Do you 
think you can ? To my way to thinking Sammy has been 
made the 'goat' or all the boys of this community. He's 
been made to take the blame that rightly belonged to 
others, and in that way, got a bad name. It's a shame, 
I tell you, and I won't stand for such imposition any long- 
er. Sammy is a Christian and I'm going to see that he 
gets a square deal, or know the reason why. My advice 
to you is to get rid of that pistol. Only cowards possess 
SHch things. If you want a gun, get one and hang it in a 
rack; don't have a thing you can carry in your pocket, 
and when drunk, maybe use it to murder some innocent 
party," and she turned and left him. 

Later, Mrs. Grim saw Jerry Hinson, and blurted out 
without beating about the bush: 

"Say, boy; you thought you were pretty sharp yester- 
day; but you were seen when you took that pistol from 
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John Elgricel's mantle. I've come for it. Pass it up im- 
mediately or look for the sheriff!" 

"Jerry turned white as death. His eyes were round with 
fright. He knew he was trapped. Some one must have 
seen him, he thought. Sammy couldn't have told where 
he got that pistol." 

I — I — I ain't got it — I declare I ain't !" 

"What have you done with it? Talk fast — ^I've no time 
to fool with you !" she snapped. 

"Are you a detective?" 

"I'm acting in that capacity, — Hurry up !" 

"Sammy Black's got it." 

"Why did you give it to him ?" 

"Cause I was skeered to keep it. Oh, Mrs. Grim, don't 
tell pa — he'll beat me to death !" 

"Well, Johnnie's pa has already beat him almost to 
death for your meanness; unless you go back with me 
and confess this to John Elgricel, I'll certainly tell your 
father." 

"Well, he'll tell pa!" and Jerry commenced to blubber 
babyishly. 

"You little rascal! I've known a long time that you 
packed all your meanness on Sammy Black, but you'll 
sure straighten this out, and that quick." 

"Yes'm — but please don't let Mr. Elgricel tell pa ! Who 
saw me?" 

"God!" 

"Ah! — an' you trapped me!" came the angry exclama- 
tion. "Doggone it all !" 

"No use, Jerry, come on. Mr. Elgricel's already got 
his pistol, and he knows who took it. So come on and 
face the music." 

In spite of protests and tears, Jerry was soon in the 
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presence of John Elgricel and told his story, begging that 
his father be kept in ignorance. 

"Well, you make sure you never set foot in my house 
again," was the ungracious retort of John Elgricel, as he 
waved the boy away. 

"And now, Jerry," said Mrs. Grim as they left for their 
respective homes, "let this be a lesson to you. And be 
very sure you don't molest Sammy Black, or make things 
unpleasant for him. He was converted at my house last 
night, and will join the church and be baptized next Sun- 
day. Don't you want to be a Christian too ?" 

Jerry looked at her in doubtful surprise. Sammy Black 
converted! That little no-account runt? Did God love 
him best after all ? And they had always pecked on him 
at school ! The boy said not a word, but turned off toward 
his home, and Mrs. Grim went down the road singing: 

"What a friend we have in Jesus." 

All day long, Monday, Johnnie refused to come around 
the house when his father was present. He stayed out in 
the fields with Tinker, now old and feeble, at his heels, 
or lying on the grass by his side; and the twins slipped 
him something to eat, told him that the pistol had been 
found and returned and begged him to come to the house ; 
but Johnnie refused. 

Granny and he had had a long talk the night before 
and finding that she could not change his purpose to leave 
home she became convinced that it would be best for him 
to go. The bitter feelings in his heart for his father 
might result in some terrible tragedy, should John con- 
tinue to drink, and she had lost all hope of his ever re- 
forming. So Monday morning she walked to Greensboro, 
two miles away, boarded a street car and went to her 
bank, drew out $25.00 and gave it to him with many in- 
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junctions to be careful and good, and to trust the Lord. 

Johnnie was perched on the line fence, Monday after- 
noon at five o'clock, the money in his pocket, and his 
clothes in a small bundle lay on top of a stump at his 
feet, as he waited for Susie. There were traces of tears 
on his cheeks, and a big lump was in his throat. 

Leaving Granny and the twins hadn't been easy; and 
Tinker had whined so pitifully — just as if he knew he 
would never again see his little master. 

In a few moments Susie arrived and climbed nimbly to 
a seat by his side, exclaiming : 

"My ! You are all dressed up and wearing your shoes." 
They were old winter shoes that Johnnie had "shined" 
with homemade blacking — a mixture of molasses, egg- 
white and soot, which seemed to attract the ardent at- 
tention of flies, judging from the swarm about his feet. 

"I've got money too ! Granny give me all this : Count 
it." Susie took and counted : 

"My! Four fives and five ones. Twenty-five dollars! 
You can go plum to Kalamazoo, can't you Johnnie ? And 
sure enough — where are you going ?" 

"I don't know ; but, I'm on my way, an' I'dl keep goin' 
'till the money's gone. What's that you've got to tell 
me?" he asked seriously. 

Susie looked all around her then laid her hand over 
his, and said very impressively : 

"You won't tell on me?" 

"Naw ! — you know I won't," pocketing his money. 

"Johnnie — maybe — ^maybe you'll find your Ma and little 
sister. They ain't dead !" 

"Wa — a — t?" came the slow surprised ejaculation as 
he gazed with troubled eyes into hers? "How do you 
know?" straightening up. 
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"Oh, I've heard mother and daddy talk about it lots of 
times. Your daddy tried to cut her throat, and Granny 
cracked him over the knot just in time to save her. She 
grabbed up the little baby and left, and has never been 
seen or heard from since." 

For a long time Johnnie stared into Susie's face; dim 
recollections of his mother came to him ; hot tears blurred 
his vision. 

"Now I know if I don't leave I'll kill pa !" he said sav- 
agely. "An' if she's living' I'll find her if I have to comb 
the world with a fine tooth comb ! Oh, do you 'spose she 
is a livin'? How could she leave me an' the twins like 
that? She couldn't do it, Susie! I remember how she 
loved us !" 

"She was 'scared crazy, mother thinks, 'cause your 
daddy hated the little baby an' swore he'd burst its d — 
brains out. She felt that Granny would take her place 
with you, — and she couldn't stand his abuse no longer. 
Mother says if she had a been dead we'd a heard about 
it. They advertised in the papers for her a long time, but 
she must have gotten plum away." 

"But how could she without money? Did she have 
any?" Johnnie argued. 

"I guess when God takes care of folks He can do it 
without money — and mother says your ma was nearest 
to an angel that she ever saw." Susie replied witheringly. 
"Money isn't everything in this world Johnnie Elgricel, 
and don't you start out with such an idea." Johnnie 
smiled faintly, thinking how like her mother Susie was: 

"No, — I think you are worth more'n my money," he 
said. "But I don't see how folks can get plum away, an 
never be heard from without money." 
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"Maybe she had some. I guess she did. Any how, 
she got away all right, and I hope you'll find her." 

"I hope so too. Seems like I can't never rest ner eat 
ner sleep now, till I do find her, or know for sure what's 
become of her." 

"Maybe I ought not to have told you," mused Susie. 
"Don't let it worry you like that. Just trust God to bring 
it all out for the best." 

"Well, I must be goin'. Must catch the fast train south." 
Johnnie sprang from the fence and helped Susie down, 
then stood holding her hands, and gazing into her bright, 
eager face. 

"I guess I'll come back for you when I get rich. Don't 
you fool no time away on them Hinson boys or — Sammy 
Black." 

"I won't, — I'll wait for you," leaning toward him 
coquetishly and expectantly, her blue eyes laughing into 
his and inviting his caress. 

Johnnie blushed painfully embarrassed, but he was 
game, and met her advances half way. Another rousing 
smack, frightened a crow in a tree just above their heads, 
and it flew away scolding. 

Susie was facing the woods, and over Johnnie's should- 
er caught sight of a negro trying to slip up on them. Her 
eyes dilated in horror. It was one of John Elgricel's 
"hands" and he had no doubt seen Granny give Johnnie 
the money. 

"Don't look around Johnnie, grab up your bundle and 
let's fly!" she whispered, imperatively. Johnnie "grab- 
bed, and they "flew." The negro leaped the fence and 
gave chase across the old pasture, gaining on them at 
every bound; but he wore a red shirt which kindled the 
ire of a big Jersey bull, usually very docile, and with a 
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mad roar it rushed by the children, and charged the 
negro; he hurriedly climbed a dogwood tree and yelled 
for help, as the bull paused beneath, pawing the earth 
and bellowing angrily. 

Johnnie and Susie hand in hand and panting with 
fright, paused on hearing the call for help, looked back 
and cheered the bull on. "Sic him Red! Go for him!" 
they laughed. 

"I wuzzen't boderin' you chilluns !" called the negro. 

"Let's hear you pray some!" urged Susie, dancing in 
glee ; then she sang tauntingly : 

"Oh, Lawd! Come down an' hellup me now! 

Save dis niggah frum de big he-cow. 

I 'lowed I'd git me a big fat roll, 

But de cow done got me, Lawd save my soul!" 

"Oh Susie!" laughed Johnnie, "you're same as a circus! 
What'U we do about him?" 

"Let him alone ! Red'll keep him safe up that tree till 
dark. Come on by home. You've got to tell mother good 
bye." 

Johnnie went, and Mrs. Grim pressed a motherly kiss 
on his brow, slipped a little Testament in his pocket, tell- 
ing him that even if he couldn't read, it would serve as a 
talisman, and a good recommendation. 

Terrible as it seemed for Johnnie to be thrown out on 
the world like this, the world could not possibly be less 
kind than his own father. 

"You are not the first to be driven from home, dear 
child," she said with deep feeling. Whiskey broke your 
sweet mother's heart, and robbed her of reason. God 
bless and keep you safe wherever you go. Learn to write, 
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and write to us." As an after thought, she wrote on the 
Testament fly leaf : 

"Johnnie Elgricel's Book," 

In case of accident or death 

Notify Mrs. S. Grim, Greensboro, N. C. 

Johnnie boarded the same train that eight years before, 
had carried his mother away, and his ticket said, "At- 
lanta." 



CHAPTER XV 



Johnnie had been carefully instructed by Mrs. Grim, 
and arrived in Atlanta next day safely, feeling very tired 
and hungry. He followed the crowd into the Station, 
timidly asked a few questions of a kind looking woman, 
who reminded him of Mrs. Grim, and who on finding that 
he was alone, guided him to the lunch room and saw that 
he had a good wholesome meal. 

"Have you got money to pay for your dinner?" she 
asked kindly. 

"Oh yes mam!" he exclaimed and flushed painfully 
when he took the little slip with figures on it, not knowing 
what to do with it. The lady saw his embarrassment and 
said smilingly. 

"I see you are not accustomed to traveling. That is the 
price of your dinner — 50 cents. Come and I'll show you 
where to pay it." And she led Johnnie, who clung to his 
little bundle of clothes, to the cashier's desk. He was 
delighted with what he had learned. But when the lady 
insisted that he tell her all about himself, he remembered 
Mrs. Grim's advice and merely said : 

"They ain't nothin' to tell lady, except what you see." 

"Where's your home? I believe you've run away!" 
Johnnie bit his lips and was silent. The lady continued: 

"You sit down a moment. I'm going to see you are 
taken care of." She left him, and Johnnie saw her talk- 
ing to a man in uniform, who carried a club, and he rightly 
surmised that he was a policeman. Terror seized him, and 
he hurried from the station, passed the gate watchman 
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unnoticed in the crowd that surged by showing their 
tickets, climbed aboard a train that was just ready to 
start, and sank panting and frightened into a seat, with- 
out a ticket. 

It was an hour, perhaps, before the conductor reached 
him, calHng for his ticket: 

"I — ain't got no ticket, Mister Conductor, I didn't have 
time to get one. Hadn't you rather have the money?" 

"Where do you go, little man?" 

"Where are you going?" asked Johnnie. 

"All the way to New Orleans." 

"That's where I want to go — if I got money enough," 
emptying his pockets. 

The conductor counted it carefully. 

"Are you all alone?" 

"Yes Sir." 

"Who gave you so much money?" 

"Granny — she knows I come — it's all right. Look at 
this,— it'll tell you!" 

And with trembling hands Johnnie laid the Testament 
in the conductor's hands and pointed to the flyleaf : 

"So you are all the way from Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina?" 

"Yes Sir." A few more questions and the conductor 
took all Johnnie's money except one dollar and ten cents, 
gave him a receipt and, much to Johnnie's relief, left him. 

Next day, arriving in New Orleans, he tramped aim- 
lessly about, seeing the sights. Late in the afternoon, 
tired, heartsick, homesick and afraid of the coming 
night, Johnnie stood on a street corner in the big city, 
all alone in the world, his heart in his throat, his thoughts 
terribly confused, and with only 9 cents in his pocket. 

No one noticed him. He had accosted two or three 
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and timidly asked for work, only to shrink back amazed 
at the foreign jabber, understanding pothing at all except, 
"No spick-a Engleesh! No spick-a English!" and not 
knowing what that meant ! 

There were so many people jostling one another on the 
streets^ — street cars vehicles of every description seemed 
to be dodging each other, and in watching them, and 
listening to the deafening roar of traffic, the shriek of 
whistles and clang of bells, Johnnie grew terribly home- 
sick and afraid. 

He wanted Granny and the twins and Tinker, — but he 
couldn't have them witliout daddy, — and his litte fists 
clinched, he squared his shoulders, blinked back the tears, 
and looked the world squarely in the face. 

"I won't be a baby !" he vowed, just as a jolly looking 
fat old man with twinkling eyes, long white beard, and 
white hear that was rather long and very curly, came 
around the corner in a rickety old buggy, and in a good 
understandable English said to his big bay horse: 

"Selim, let 'em pass! Seems like everybody's come to 
town today, old boy !" Johnnie's face cleared, and a glad 
little thrill came to his lonely heart. He stepped forward 
eagerly, the twinkling eyes met his and a cheery "Howdy 
son!" greeted him. 

"Howdy ! Oh, please sir, don't you need a boy at your 
house? — a boy that's got no home ner nobody nor nuth- 
in'? — an' that'll work hard?" very earnestly. 

"Why bless my soul, — I don't know but what I do need 
one. Are you the boy?" 

"Yes Sir!" 

"No home, no mother, nor nothing," the old man mused. 

"That's me, sir, — only I got ninety cents," wistfully, a 
wild fear that the man would not take him, flaming up in 
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his eyes, his lips quivered pitifully. The old man reached 
out his hand saying: 

"Hop in son ! I'll take you home with me anyhow, and 
we'll see what Betsy says." 

"G'long, Selim!" and the big bay obediently trotted 
along. For a little while there was silence, the old man 
guiding the horse carefully at crossings and chucking 
encouraging. Finally they were away from the more 
busy district and could now take time to get acquainted, 
and were good friends when a couple of hours later they 
arrived at an weather-beaten house, where "Grandpa 
Sheshane" was welcomed by a couple of fine collies, that 
bounded out to meet him. 

It was getting dark, and bright lights twinkled from 
the windows, back of wonderful crepe myrtle and mag- 
nolia trees. 

"Shake hands with Master Johnnie, Lady Jane," said 
"Grandpa," and the pretty dog, after sniffing at him 
daintily help up her paw, and Johnnie grabbed it, patting 
her head lovingly. 

"Ain't she fine!" he exclaimed delightedly. 

"She sure is! Gome here. Prince Albert, — salute 
Master Johnnie!" And the other dog stood up on his 
haunches and bobbed his head, touching his forelock 
politely. 

"Oh, I never saw such purty, sensible dogs," declared 
Johnnie, hugging them both and getting a kiss from 
their pink tongues as Grandpa called : 

"Bet-see! Come here, Honey, and see what I brought 
you !" Johnnie wondered if "Grandma was as lovable as 
Grandpa and his dogs, and his eyes turned toward her 
anxiously, as she came out of the house and down the 
walk to the gate. 
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"And what is the world have you brought?" came the 
gentle query. "It's been a long day without you Jimmie, 
and I'm glad you're home again," in genuine welcome. 

Grandpa urging Johnnie, met her at the gate, and kiss- 
ed her affectionately. 

"Here's a motherless little boy that needs some loving, 
Betsy, so I brought him to the sweetest, most lovable 
little woman in the world, — just as I knew you'd want 
me to do. This is Johnnie Elgricel. He's got no home, 
no mother, nor anything." 

"Well, well ! Johnny, I expect you'll be mighty lonesome 
here with just us two old folks and the dogs!" 

"No mam, — I won't be lonesome!" he declared. "An' 
I'll do everything I can for you, if you'll let me stay." 

"We'll see about it," she said gently." You help Grand- 
pa put up the horse, and I'll run back and lay another 
plate. 

In a little while Johnnie and Grandpa came in, bathed 
at the kitchen sink and then sat down to the good, whole- 
some supper, ready for them on spotless linen. 

A pretty potted plant in full bloom graced the center 
of the table, and brought to Johnnie's mind faint remem- 
brances of how his mother used to decorate her table. 

Grandpa returned thanks, and asked God to bless the 
little stranger in their home, and Grandma audibly 
whispered a fervent "Amen." 

From the very first, "Grandma" liked Johnnie, and in 
a few days he felt perfectly at home, and thought the 
pretty, old fashioned bed-room assigned to him was as 
near like heaven as anything on earth could be. 

His desire to "learn in books" was pleasing to the old 
couple, and Grandpa soon had him studying systematical- 
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\y, himself hearing his lessons and carefully teaching him, 
two hours every day. 

Johnnie's one great thought was to learn to write so 
he could write to Granny and Susie all by himself. Would- 
n't they open their eyes to see what he could do? 

So he studied hard every night, to have perfect lessons 
to recite next day, and Grandpa, with judicious words of 
praise and encouragement, kept his ambition to succeed 
in the very best working trim. 

The months rolled by, and at home. Granny cried and 
prayed in secret for the absent one, while John drank 
more and more, and made his home a hell on earth, for 
his entire family. The twins, and Tinker growing more 
feeble, hid around like rabbits, seldom coming in contact 
with the man who, for strong drink had sold his soul to 
the devil, and had become lower than the swine in his lot. 



CHAPTER XVI 



It was only two days, now till Christmas. Albert and 
Alfred were in a sunny spot back of the barn, on a pile 
of wheat straw talking over their troubles and wonder- 
ing how long it would be till Johnnie would send for them. 

Every day a notch was cut in one of the barn logs, 
which marked the days of Johnnie's absence. Every 
seventh notch was a large one and meant a week; there 
were eighteen big notches. 

"Gosh!" exclaimed Albert, "Seems like eighteen 
months !" as he finished counting the long row. "Reckin 
we'll soon have to start on another log." 

"Them hundred and twenty-six days seems like a mil- 
lion years to me," replied Alfred soberly. Reckin he'll 
ever come back? Maybe he's dead!" 

"Oh, shut up ! When you talk like that a big lump gits 
in my throat an' jest aches like a stone bruise. Brother 
ain't dead, an' you quiet thinkin' such things." Alfred 
changed the subject: 

"Did you hear the racket last night, Albert? They 
sure was some fight, I tell you. The old man looks like 
he got about as good as he give her, too. Don't you wish 
they'd kill each other an' be done with it?" Alfred spoke 
in a low mournful tone, devoid of hope or courage. Albert 
frowned and was silent a moment. 

"Wonder what God lets such folks live for? Granny 
says its 'cause they ain't fit to die, an' He wants to give 
'em a chance to get fit. He's shore got a lot more patience 
than I got! If I could start a cyclone, or had my way 
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with thunder'n lightnin' betcher life I'd do some cleanin' 
up mongst folks that just gits worse an' worse, an' all the 
time drunk an' cussin' an' bangin' on boys an wimmin 
an' beaten' horses an' kickin' dogs an' cats an' chairs, 
an' breakin' up furniture an' dishes." 

"But Granny says if folks die in their sins' 'thout get- 
tin' forgiveness they'll go to hell, an' burn in fire a heap 
hotter'n any we ever saw, f 'rever'n ever, an' ever !" 

"How can anything burn fever an' an' not burn up? 
That's what gets me ! But Granny says God can do any- 
ting He wants to !" 

"Why don't He make a man outen Pa then? An make 
him quit treatin' us like dogs? Reckin' God don't care 
nothin' a-tall fur boys?" asked Alfred. 

"Maybe we ain't big enough for Him to notice or care 
about," Albert answered despairingly, fiercely chewing 
a wisp of straw as he gazed into space. 

"Who's that, that won't notice you?" came a cheery 
voice, and Sammy Black climbed the straw pile an seated 
himself beside the twins. 

"Say !" gasped Alfred, "ain't you skeered Pa'll see you 
here an' beat you up ?" 

"No. He's gone to town — him and her," with a shrug 
of his shoulders. "Maybe I ought not to have come, but I 
wanted to see you so much. Don't you get lonesome 
sometimes ? You don't go to school nor anywhere." 

"Oh !" declared Albert, shrinking from pity. "We don't 
want to go nowhere." 

"But who were you talkin' about just now? Somebody 
that wouldn't notice you?" The twins looked at each 
other a bit embarrassed ; Albert gave a kick and exposed 
a course, rough shoe, out at the toe, 

"God !" he ejaculated. 
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"God!" nodded Alfred. "He don't care a darn about 
us, an' don't do a thing to Pa when he gets to raisin' the 
devil!" 

"And if He cared, He'd do somethin!" declared Albert, 
arid Alfred added: 

"Yes, He would! Mrs. Grim says you are God's boy 
now. Can't you get Him to take a look at things around 
where we stay ? Maybe He don't know about us ?" 

"Humph!" retorted Albert. "Don't Granny tell Him 
about it every day of her life ?" 

Sammy Black was dumbfounded. His heart ached with 
pity for these little boys, caught in a maze of bewildering 
ideas, doubts and fears. He wanted with all his soul to 
comfort them, but didn't know how. Putting what he 
felt into expression had not yet been his experience, 
though he was ever on the alert to experss himself in 
deeds. 

At home he was treated more considerately, and at 
school he was gaining respect and admiration of teachers 
and pupils who last term had looked upon him as a nui- 
sance. 

He was always at his post in church and Sunday school, 
and no one questioned his conversion ; for, hadn't he been 
baptized by immersion, and "never got the least bit 
strangled ?" 

There was a strange superstition among country peo- 
ple of those days (and it is not yet dead) that if a candi- 
date for immersion could go through that "trying ordeal" 
without getting strangled, his was genuine religion; 
otherwise, he would need watching ! 

But Sammy had come up smiling and happy, had calm- 
ly wiped the water from his face and waded out of the 
river with shining eyes that made a lasting impression 
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upon the solemn audience, which sang "Happy Day" with 
deep feeling and in all sincerety. 

The twins had been allowed to attend the baptizing 
with Granny, for at that time, Johnnie had only been gone 
two weeks, and the father, through remorse of con- 
science, was for a few weeks more kind to the children. 

So the twins had respect for Sammy Black's religion, 
and now looked upon him in eager questioning, while he, 
seeing and realizing his opportunity for good, realized his 
weakness and unworthiness too, and groaned in anguish 
of spirit. How he would love to be an Ambassador for 
Christ! 

"Boys," he said, very gently and fearfully, "I'm a 
Christian, — I know that — ^but I can't tell you how I know 
it. I just feel it. But I don't think a boy can be too little 
for God to care about. At church last meeting day, the 
preacher read from the Bible about how Jesus said, "Suf- 
er little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of heaven.' Jesus is God's son, you know, that 
come down from heaven and died for all the people of the 
world that was living or that ever lived after that." 

"What did God let Him do it for?" exclaimed Alfred, 
and Albert's eyes asked the same question. 

"God sent him. It was the only way to save us all from 
hell. Listen ! This is Bible : 'God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.' " 

"But if God hadn't made no hell, it would have saved a 
lot of trouble, wouldn't it ?" said Albert seriously. Sammy 
regarded him thoughtfully, and a bit puzzled. 

"There just had to be a place of punishment for drunk- 
ards and liars and thieves, and other mean folks who 
won't believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and let Him save 
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them. There won't be no place in heaven for such folks, 
and they've got to go to the other place with the devil 
and his angels. There won't be but two places to go to, 
when this world comes to an end." 

Then as an afterthought he added: "The preacher 
said Sunday, that body could be real good, tell the truth, 
never get drunk or cuss or steal or anything mean ; — ^but 
unless he believes on Jesus, he'll go to hell same as any- 
body that was mean as a dog. Not believing is the worst 
sin there is, and is the only sin that'll never be forgiven. 
Do you believe on Jesus?" asked Sammy eagerly, not 
aware that he had preached a sermon, and was destined 
to become one of North Carolina's most successful 
preachers. 

"We don't know much about Jesus, but we'd like to 
belong to Him, I guess," replied Alfred, and Albert grave- 
ly nooded his head. "Granny says He helps her, but we 
don't see it. Seems like things are as bad as can be, an' 
she don't get no peace. 

Just then they heard her singing in a high cracked 
voice : 

"Jesus lover of my soul 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer water roll. 
While the tempest still is high." 

"Al-bert ! Al-fred !" she called. "Hot doughnuts ! Hot 
doughnuts !" 

The boys tumbled down from the straw pile, calling 
Sammy to "come on !" and when he started away across 
the yard, wondering if Granny would call his presence a 
trespass, she called him back: 
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"Come here this minute, Sammy Black! I'm glad you 
come to see the boys. I wish you'd come ever time you 
know the way's clear. Not that John would harm ye, 
honey, I know he wouldn't; but he's that cantankerous 
we don't want to do nothin' to rile him. I'm cookin' 
Christmas cakes — not many — an' have got a big piece 
of cake dough a purpose for us to try our hands on makin' 
animals an' such. Come join in the game Sammy. We'll 
start soon as you all get through eatin' your doughnuts." 

"She is happy, ain't she ?" whispered Albert to Sammy 
and Alfred, as she turned back to look at some cakes in 
the stove, softly singing to herself. 

"Jesus knows all about our struggles, 

He will guide till the day is done. 

There's not a friend like the lowly Jesus 

No not one, no not one." 

,-t 

"Granny," Sammy said, as she came back toward them. 

"The boys here don't think God does much for you ; but 

you are happy ,ain't you, in spite of — your troubles?" 

timidly. 

Granny, amazed, looked upon the twins and understood. 
Poor little things ! She sat down and drew them to her, 
one on each side : 

"Well, bless my soul !" she smiled. God does everything 
for me. If I ask Him for somethin' I don't get, I know He 
knows best, an' whatever He does is right. I'm awful 
'shamed that I ain't allers submissive an' trustful. Some- 
times I worry about Johnnie; but," picking up an apple 
and holding it out on her hand, "God holds the world in 
His hand jest as easy as I hold this, an' kin be depended 
upon to take care of it. Johnnie is all right. I feel it in 
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my heart. A wonderful peace come to me today, when 
I was prayin' an' I jest know Johnnie is all right, an' we'll 
hear from him. Yes, I'm truly happy in the Lord!" 

Just then, Susie Grim came dashing in, her round sweet 
face aglow with health, and peeping from a red hood, her 
eyes shining like twin stars. 

"Guess what I've got!" she exclaimed, dancing around 
the table. But she couldn't wait for guesses. "A letter 
from Johnnie !" 

"Land of Love !" cried Granny, springing up — "I know- 
ed it ! I knowed it ! Read it quick ! Bless his heart !" 

"He wrote it his own self, too !" declared Susie, proudly, 
unfolding the letter, as all crowded close around her to 
see and touch the missive that came from Johnnie's 
hands. "Just listen, will you !" 



CHAPTER XVII 



Johnnie had labored a week over that letter ; had writ- 
ten and rewritten several, befSre he finally completed one 
that he felt was a success and very complimentary to his 
progress as a student. 

Grandma, intent upon her knitting, and Grandpa, seem- 
ingly absorbed in his paper, beamed at each other over 
their glasses when Johnnie would appeal for help in spell- 
ing, and when finally the letter was finished and shyly 
offered for inspection. Grandma gave him a loving pat, 
declaring he was getting along "just wonderful," and 
Grandpa reading it through with just an honest pride in 
his pupil, had a fit of coughing that sent him out to "get 
a breath of fresh air," and when he came back his eyes 
were moist and shiny and there was a tremor in his voice 
as he said: 

"Yes, son, they can read that if they can read any- 
thing, and will prize it all the more for the rub-outs and 
rewrites. They will know by this, that you worked hard 
to accomplish so much. No, I won't change a line or word 
— I'd ruin the whole beautiful story if I should." 

And so with great joy, Susie began to read to her im- 
patient audience: 

1927 River Road 
New Orleens, Loosyanny. 
"Dear Mis Grim: — 

I am well an got a good home, an' grandpa an' a 
grandma, the best there is in this state, an' a pony 
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an' 2 dogs to play with, what can do a lots of stunts' 
and nearbout talk. 

I study hard ever nite, but I got a heap to learn 
yet. Grandma Sheshane helps me an' bize all the 
books an' cloze an' shoes I need. He's got long white 
beard an' looks like Santy Claws, an' is just as good. 
Grandma is good, too, an' makes donuts without 
holes in them. I got a little trunk to keep my things 
in, an lots of pencils an' tablets to rite on, an' I'm 
sendin' the twins a crismas box." 

"Whoopee! where is it? Bet it's at the postoffice an' 
pa'll git it an' we won't exclaimed the twins. "What else 
does he say? read on!" 

"What'd you interrupt me for ?" chided Susie, winking 
mischievously. "An' your pa won't get it; Listen: 

"I am sendin' the box to you, an' there's sumthin' 
in it for you an' Susie, an' grandma. Did pa cut up 
about me leavin' ? Them streeks is still on my back, 
and grandpa says they won't never go anyway, — 
doggone it ! That cuss-word made me think of Sam- 
my Black. Did he have religion sure nuff ? Didn't 
he get strangled when they put him under ? He was 
mitey little to do that. The Missip river is a big won 
I tell you ! 

"I ges I can't cum after the twins sune. It would 
take a hundred dollars I speck, but you tell 'em I 
goin' to get 'em sum day. How is Tinker? Duz pa 
still get drunk an' cuss an' fight, same as ever? did 
he get made 'cause I left er wuz he glad ? Well, I 
don't no what else to rite, only I won't never forget 
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you all, an' I hope to see you agin sum time. I ain't 
never heard no tell of Mama. Rite sune to 

JOHNNIE ELGRICEL 

"Lord of Love! an' the child can write!" exclaimed 
Granny. "Bless his heart, he only needed a chance an' 
the Lord is givin' it to him, praise Him forever," and the 
happy tears rolled down her withered cheeks unheeded. 

The twins gazed at her in wonder; it surely was no 
time to cry, they thought. Sammy Black stroked her 
gray head understandingly, while Susie and the twins 
began to argue. 

"Yah, yah!" teased Alfred, shaking a finger at Susie, 
"Johnnie didn't write to you; he wrote to your mama!" 

"Don't care — ^I brought it from the postoffice and 
mother let me read it right along with her. Goody!" 

"Did he write it hisself sure enough," asked Albert, a 
bit wistfully, examining the blurred soiled missive that 
told its own story of struggle and triumph. 

"Yes, I know he did," smiled Grandma, "and — and 
Susie ; that's my own darling's very first letter. Do you 
reckin your ma would give it to me?" 

"Yes, indeed. Granny. Mother has the address, and 
told me to let you have the letter if you want it. But be 
sure you keep it safe. We don't want to get the boy into 
trouble, and his pa might try to get him back. Mother 
said for you to tear off the address and put it in a safe 
place, separate from the letter to make sure." 

"Oh, I'm so glad !" sobbed Granny, "so glad !" and she 
slipped the letter in her bosom on her heart. 

"I smell something burning!" warned Sammy. 

"My cake !" and Granny whirled to the stove and open- 
ed it. "Land of Love, it's purty nigh ruined! — I'm too 
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happy to worry over a little old cake," jerking it from 
the stove. "Lawsy me, how I wish Johnnie had some of 
my cookin'. Doughnuts without holes in 'em ain't no 
doughnuts at all!" she said, a bit jealously, "an' I just 
know he ain't enjoyin' her cookin' any more'n he enjoyed 
mine. He's just too good to not say somethin' nice about 
her, — bless his heart," and another big tear rolled down 
her cheek. 

"Granny, this ain't no time for cryin'!" expostulated 
Albert. "Sing or laugh, — ^but don't cry." 

"That's what I say," added Alfred soberly. 

"Well I'll go," said Susie. "Well let me know when 
we get the box, and won't open it till we can all be to- 
gether." 

"Susie, you are a brick ! Stay and help us make animal 
cakes?" urged the twins. But both she and Sammy 
Black, dreading the return of John and Lou Elgricel, 
bade their friends "goodbye" and went away together. 
The twins gazed after them thoughtfully, then looked 
long into each others eyes : 

"But Johnnie'd be mad if he could see 'em walkin' to- 
gether," ventured Albert. 

"Gosh! what'd he care for?" answered Alfred. "Ain't a 
pony an' two dogs worth more'n a gal?" disdainfully. 
"Humph ! I should say so !" 

"But a pony, two dogs an' a gal' — when a feller gets 
big enough — ^Whoopee!" persisted Albert. 

"Better come on an' get busy if your're goin' to work 
at them cakes," admonished Granny. "Wash your hands 
good." 

Then the fun began. With thimbles they made cut- 
outs — and marbles ; they cut ducks, geese, chickens, cows, 
hogs, pigs and horses, all having spice eyes and looking 
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mighty wise, — just as if they knew it was Christmas, 
declared granny, deftly helping and encouraging the 
contest between the twins, as to which could beat, — and 
finally, goodnaturedly declaa"ing that where one beat on 
horses, the other beat on hogs, — and it was a tie." 

"Don't we have good times, Granny, when they ain't 
nobody here but us ?" asked Albert. 

I'll say we do!" declared Alfred. "Wish Daddy an' 
Mammy Lou would stay gone forever." 

"Why Alfred!" chided Granny. "You mustn't say 
things like that." 

"But Granny," he argued. "I got 'em inside of me — 
an' hadn't I better get 'em out?" 

"But, Honey, the trouble is, when you let one bad 
thought out, two more grow in its place, an' atter while 
bad thoughts '11 take up all the room in your heart. That's 
why I don't never want you to say bad words ; 'cause if 
you say one you'll soon say two, four an' six more. Look 
at your poor pa an' pity him. He kept givin' way to the 
devil, — till now his heart is all full of sin, — no room in it 
for good, — an' he's gone so far an' deep in sin, till he can't 
see the love of God through the blackness an' guilt." 

"What'd Johnnie mean about not hearin' no tell of 
mama?" asked Albert, — a question Granny had been 
dreading. 

"Oh, he thought maybe he'd learn where she was 
buried, — but poor child, he didn't know how big the world 
was when he started out." 

"How far is it to New Orleens Loosyany?" questioned 
Alfred. 

"Law sakes ! I dunno, — a thousand miles, I speck ! If 
you could go to school like other children, you'd learn 
such things. Ask Susie, — or Sammy, next time you see 
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'em. I never went to school none, but when your pa start- 
ed I studied his books when I had a chance till I learned 
to read an' calkilate a little. That's all I know. 

Off in the distance came the rattle of vehicles over 
frozen ground, loud and boisterous singing, and occasion- 
ally a keen blood curlding yell. Country people coming 
home from the city, after selling cotton and doing Christ- 
mas shopping. 

Granny and the twins looked at each other in miserable 
silence. They knew that terrifying yell. Why fix up for 
Christmas? What did it mean in this home, anyway, 
where the head of the house defied and dared the Christ 
Child to enter. 

"Drunk again, — an' he promised me he wouldn't!" mur- 
mured Granny in a scarcely audible voice. "Better run 
down in the pasture darlin's an' see if you can find old 
Bossie cow. Maybe she's found a Christmas calf for us," 
hoping to get them away till she found whether or not 
John was in a black mood — which he nearly always was. 

"Les' not go !" whispered Albert to Alfred, as they went 
out. I'm tried sneakin' around like a skeered rabbit." 

"Me too," agreed Alfred. "He might peck on, an' she 
wouldn't have nobody to protect her. Guess he'd have a 
duck fit if he knowed about us hearin' from Johnnie." 
And the snuggled up in the sunny corner of the chimney 
jam, and waited, with Tinker in between them and divid- 
ing his caresses. 

"Don't you wish we could be with Johnnie?" 

"Oh, gosh a mighty, hush!" pleaded Alfred. 

"There! Granny said so! your 'gosh' is a growin'!" 
said Albert. "Better stop it! First thing you know 
you'll be sayin' all the bad words pa says!" 

"No I won't," in disgust. 
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"Yes you will ! Granny says so !" 

"I won't, I tell you, dad blame it all!" 

"Alfred!" Albert whispered, reproachfully. 

Alfred turned a frightened face to his little brother. 
"I'm skeered !" he whispered back "Somethin's just roUin' 
around inside of me where them bad words come from! 
Feel here," putting Albert's hand on his stomach. "Do 
you reckin it's bad thoughts ?" 

Albert felt and gravely answered: 

"I speck some worms is a fighting over that cake; or 
maybe some of mother worm's children is fastened in a 
doughnut hole or — ^maybe — " 

"Shut up,— I'm hurtin'— I tell you !" But Alfred forgot 
his pain in the flurry of his drunken father's arrival, reel- 
ing and rocking and about to fall while Lou drove the 
horses and tried to hold him on the wagon seat. 

Granny, poor old heartbroken mother, went out to help 
the exasperated woman drag the wretch from the wagon 
and into the house. Was it wrong to be glad he was too 
drunk to be dangerous? 

"I wish to God he was dead and in h — where he be- 
longs!" snarled Lou as she turned from the bed where 
they had laid him, her own breath foul with whiskey. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



Next day about noon Susie came over, found Granny 
and the twins hovering miserably over a poor fire in the 
open kitchen, cautiously, announced the arrival of the 
box Johnnie had sent, and invited them to the opening. 

John and Lou were still in bed and showed no signs of 
waking when Granny went in and tried to rouse them. 

"Let 'em alone. Granny!" pleaded the twins. "I hope 
they'll never wake up — at least not till after Christmas," 
they amended. 

"Well, I'll set the coffee pot close to the fire, an' I reckin 
we'll be safe in running away for a little while," said 
Granny. 

"And you can put your bread in a damp tin bucket," 
said Susie, "cover it closely and set it on the hearth, and 
they'll have nice, soft, hot biscuit. Mother warms over 
bread that way lots of times when she doesn't want to 
make a fire in the stove, and it's just like fresh bread." 

"Why, I never thought of that," smiled Granny. "But 
I'll just try it, right now. I've got quite a bit of cold 
bread." 

"Oh, let's hurry! I'm crazy to see what I got in that 
box!" said Alfred. 

"Me too," added Albert. Granny fixed the bread, coffee 
and good home raised ham down by the fire, set the table 
and put fresh butter and preserves on it, covered it with 
a snowy cloth, put on her wraps and followed the children 
out, glancing uneasily back toward the house. 

The children ran ahead, full of the joy of Christmas 
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time which Johnnie's letter and box had brought. Their 
young hearts, bouyant with hope, the natural heritage of 
youth and innocence, could not remain sad and discour- 
eged for long, even though a drunken father and wicked 
stepmother hovered always in the background of their 
thoughts, and at times made life almost intolerable. 

Granny, following them, talked to herself and to the 
Lord: 

"Oh, Lord, tomorrer's your birthday. Your redeemed 
ones are innocent children want to keep the day holy, 
givin' thanks to God for such a gift. Your enemies an' 
children of the devil, will defile it by all kinds of sin, — 
drinkin' fightin' cussin, gamblin'. 

"Lord, I can't understand. I know you've saved me, — 
but can I be happy in heaven, an' all the child I got in 
hell? An' there's where John's agoin'. Seems like I'm 
gettin' so I can't pray for him no more. Seems like when 
I try to take him in the arms of faith to the foot of the 
cross, dark thick walls of ice close in about me, an' I can't 
pray at all. Is he plum lost? 

"I'd think it was me, maybe, — ^but I pray for Johnnie 
and the twins, you seem so close, an' give me comfort, 
that I know I'm on good terms with you. Lord. You ain't 
angry with me, — you see an know I'm a doin' the best 
I know how. 

"Lord, please, don't let the devil have possession of our 
home tomorrow! Let the twins enjoy the sacred day 
in an innocent worthy way. Be with Johnnie, an' keep 
him safe. I thank you, Lord, for bein' with him an' givin' 
him a good home. 

"You know all our needs better'n I do, an' I'm a-trustn' 
you to look after us as you think best, in spite of how we 
feel about it ; 'cause we're all ignorant an' can't see ahead 
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of our noses; — ^but you know all things plum on to the 
end of time. Help me to hide my sorrows an' to wear a 
cheerful face. I don't want the twins to get the idee that 
salvation makes a person long-faced an' crushes all the 
joy of livin' out of life." 

"Come on Granny!" called Albert. 

Hurry!" urged Alfred, as they and Susie paused to let 
her catch up. 

"Go ahead — I ain't quite as nimble as you all, — ^but I'll 
get there atter while," she called back cheerily. 

"We ought to be ashamed," said Susie, contritely. 
"We've just been dancing and prancing and frisking and 
showing off in a way that reminds poor Granny too forci- 
bly, that she's getting old. We ought to remember such 
things, and when walking with old people, we should poke 
along just as they do, — to keep them from feeling the 
difference so much." 

The twins looked at Susie in wide-eyed wonder. She 
had expressed a beautiful thought in a beautiful way; 
they felt that in going to school Susie was growing be- 
yond them. With rebellion and bitterness in his heart, 
Albert replied a bit reproachfully and regretfully: 

"An' when a highly edicated somebody gets in company 
with folks that don't know nothin' an' never will, seems 
to me that it ain't exactly the right thing to put on airs 
an' try to show off, an' make ignerant folks feel like 
fools." 

"That's what I say," added Alfred, a touch of scorn in 
his voice, folding his arms over his breast, and standing 
with feet wide apart, his eyes narrowing reprovingly. 
Susie faced them, in puzzled surprise for a moment ; then, 
as the truth dawned upon her, her big sympathetic blue 
eyes filled with tears, and she said softly : 
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"I wasn't showing off. I didn't mean anything of that 
kind. But listen! Anybody can learn if they want to, 
even if they never go to school. Why don't you boys try ? 
If you will, I'll help you. Mother will, too, and it wouldn't 
be long till you could write to Johnnie your own selves. 
Don't be mad with me !" 

Albert picked up a big gnarled stick and handed it to 
Susie : 

"Take this an' lam me over the head, Susie, or I won't 
never get over bein' so rotten mean to you." 

"Light into me, too, Susie, — we ain't fit to wipe your 
shoes," added Alfred. 

Susie took the stick, laughed and threw it out across 
the woods. 

"We must always be friends," she said, "for Johnnie's 
sake." 

"Bet he'd be mad if he knowed about Sammy Black 
walkin' with you yesterday," remarked Albert. 

"Well, but you are walking with me today!" retorted 
Susie. 

"An' it'll be somebody else tomorrer, I guess," grinned 
Alfred. 

"Well, what of that? A girl can't just turn her back 
on the whole world on account of — of — somebody that's 
eight hundred and fifty-five miles away; that's how far 
it is, 'cause mother and I measured it on the map last 
night." 

Here Granny caught up, and very soberly, the children 
matched their gait to hers, the rest of the way, and arriv- 
ed to find a big warm fire awaiting them. Mrs. Grim was 
pinning big holly wreaths to the front window curtains, — 
the finishing touch to her Christmas decorations, and 
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Johnnie's box sat upon a little table waiting to be opened. 

Mrs. Grim welcomed them heartily. 

"Just as soon as you warm a bit, we'll see what that 
precious boy has sent us," she said, pulling a rocker near 
the fire for Granny, who laughingly declared her heart 
was so warm and glad with thoughts of Johnnie, that 
she'd forgotten about it being cold weather. 

It was unanimously agreed that Mrs. Grim must open 
the box, as it was addressed to her, and that Susie should 
act as Santa Glaus, for Johnnie. They all gathered around 
the good woman thrilling with joyous anticipation, and 
thankful to God for the safety of the absent one, when 
by common consent, every head was bowed, and with the 
box in her hands Mrs. Grim said very reverently: 

"Dear Father in heaven, we thank Thee for this proof 
of thy watchcare over our beloved Johnnie, and Thy 
kindness to us in giving us the sweet assurance of his 
welfare. Help us to be more worthy of such great bless- 
ings. May this Yuletide season bring joy and peace to 
everyone who trusts in Thee, and may sinners learn to 
reverence the day set apart to commemorate the birth 
of our blessed Savior — Amen." 

"Amen !" echoed Granny and Susie. 

"Amen!" whispered the twins faintly in the following 
pause. 

It is impossible to describe a scene of this kind among 
those whose pleasures and joys are few and far between. 
Most children now, have what they want when they want 
it, and there's nothing — no new joy to be added when 
Christmas comes. 

But in those days, Christmas was the crowning event in 
every year. The time when new shoes, new clothes, candy, 
and fruits, not made at home, made every little child 
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happy. The twins, with eyes round and bright, were per- 
fectly sure that this was the happiest moment of all their 
lives. 

Susie, hurriedly found the packages addressed to Albert 
and Alfred, and passed them out to eager trembling 
hands. 

"You just wait, now," she cautioned, till I get through. 
Soon each held a package, and Susie's voice rang out : 

"Now!" In a twinkling the packes were opened. A 
small dark gray breakfast shawl with dark blue border 
for Granny — "Like the won Grandma Shehane wears" 
said the card inside. A pair of warm, home-knit, woolen 
gloves for Mrs. Grim. "I bot the thread an' Grandma 
Sheshane nit them," wrote Johnnie. 

A string of "pearl beads" for Susie, that sent her into 
ecstasies. 

A knife on a chain, a box of colored pencils, a book of 
drawings to be colored, a pencil tablet and a copy book 
for beginners for each of the twins, had them dancing 
with delight. 

"Gosh! folks'U think I got a watch. Look!" exclaimed 
Albert, fastening the chain in the button hole of his rag- 
ged old coat and dropping his knife in the breast pocket, 
while Alfred hurriedly did likewise. 

"Oh, that blessed boy! Why I'm goin' to wear that 
shawl every minute an' feel jest like it's Johnnie's arms 
around me!" said Grandma tremulously, hugging her 
present close to her heart. 

"And when I wear my gloves I'll feel his warm hand- 
clasp," added Mrs. Grim. The twins turned with a flash 
of humor to Susie : 

"And how'U you feel with them beads 'round your neck 
Susie?" they grinned. 
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"I'll— I'll feel like— oh!" she flashed, catching their 
meaning, "I'll feel like I'm dressed up! I don't believe 
any other girl around here has anything half so lovely. 
I just wish Johnnie could know how proud I am of such a 
pretty present," fastening it around her neck and noting 
the effect on her dark blue dress. 

"Seems to me Johnnie's got the ropes on you now, and 
you better be keerful how you flirt," remarked Albert. 

"You sure had, 'cause if you ain't true to him after this, 
we'll be bound to let him know," grinned Alfred. 

"I don't expect to notice any boys but you," Susie re- 
plied softly, and the twins backed away abashed, and 
began to examine their books all over again. 

Just then some one stumbled up the steps and without 
knocking opened the door and bolted in. It was John 
Elgricel in one of his insane tantrums. 

His bloated face red, blood-shot eyes made a picture to 
terrify the strongest ; he began cursing wildly ; Mrs. Grim 
with an eloquent glance toward her guests went forward 
to meet him unafraid. Granny whispered to the twins 
and urged them away through an adjoining room ; Susie 
grabbed the box and disappeared with them as her 
mother confronted the angry and profane wretch, who 
was cursing his mother for being away, and not having 
a hot meal ready. 

"Stop! you skunk! Stop your profanity this instant 
or get out of my house !" cried Mrs. Grim, her eyes flash- 
ing dangerously. 

"Oh John!" wailed his mother, wringing her hands. 
"Stop honey! I left hot coffee an' bread by the fire. I 
hain't never neglected your comfort, John!" she wailed, 
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as he tried to pass Mrs. Grim, his eyes gleaming mur- 
derously. 

"Oh Mrs. Grim, — he'll kill you, — get out of his way — 
he don't know what he's doin' when he's hke this !" 



CHAPTER XIX 



The twins, frightened and indignant, took the "nigh 
cut" home through muddy, half-frozen fields, tumbled 
over fences, and ran breathlessly, hugging their Christ- 
mas treasures, Johnnie's gifts, close to their hearts, intent 
on hiding them from curious eyes, and thereby averting 
the necessity of answering questions. 

But Susie, with her mother's quick wit and intuition, 
knew that something terrible was about to happen, and 
with terror gripping her heart as she thought of her 
mother, facing that drunken, infuriated wretch alone, she 
dashed out to the public road, which was only a few yards 
away, hoping to see some one passing, on whom she could 
call for aid. 

Was it a kind protecting providence that sent Sheriff 
Lowery along that way at the right moment? Susie 
thought so. 

Mrs. Grim grabbed a heavy brass candlestick from a 
desk by the door and raised it threateningly, her eyes 
glued to John's like a bird charmed by a snake, and, 
listening to Granny's terrified cries and pleadings, she 
became a little nervous and off guard. 

John had forgotten his mother in his attention to Mrs. 
Grim. He had always had for her an admiration, that 
more than once had caused her uneasiness, and now she 
saw something in his red eyes that made her soul sick 
and her knees weak. 

"You beautiful she devil !" he said "You know d — well 
I won't hurt you. Put that thing down," backing a step. 
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and whining like a whipped cur. "Of course I'll go home, 
I'll do anything you say." 

Then as Mrs. Grim dropped her arm he laughed with 
diabolical triumph, sprang forward and caught her in his 
vile embrace, wrenched the weapon from her and threw 
it on the floor; she struggled and fought him with her 
bare hands, a prayer for help in her heart. 

With a sickening sense of defeat numbing her senses, 
she realized that John Elgricel possessed maniacal 
strength which she was powerless to combat; she closed 
her eyes as she fastened her fingers in his hair in a last 
desperate attempt to keep his vile lips from hers. 

"Don't struggle so, — you can't get away ; I've got you at 
last where I've always wanted you, he laughed, "and I'm 
going to kiss you and love you all I please !" 

"John! John!" screamed his mother, "For God's sake, 
stop ! You'll be hung — the Sheriff's here right now !" And 
she tore at him frantically, and together, she and Mrs. 
Grim hurled him from them, just as the Sheriff dashed 
in with Susie at his heels. 

"What's the trouble here?" he demanded, glancing 
around quickly, taking in at a glance the towseled appear- 
ance of Mrs. Grim, the frightened, beseeching, quivering 
face of Granny, and the cowering, laughing wretch who 
was now limp and half doubled, as he staggered against 
the wall, his hands pressed against it, for support. 

"My — ^my — son is drunk, an — an' wants me home," 
stammered Granny, fluttering around like a hen trying 
to protect her chicks. 

"And tried to make you go ?" 

"Yes; an' Mrs. Grim ordered him out of her house," 
tremulously. 

"What else?" sharply, his eyes turned to Mrs. Grim, 
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"who was fast regaining composure. "It seems to me from 
the racket I herd and from what I see that there has been 
violence," questioningly. 

"Does he look dangerous?" There was a note of scorn 
and contempt in the voice of Mrs. Grim as she looked at 
John Elgricel, whom she knew was feigning helplessness. 
"Take him and keep him safely Sheriff, and don't for one 
instant, let his present pose fool you. He's strong as a 
lion and treacherous and dangerous as a Mexican." 

"What is the charge against him?" the Sheriff asked, 
clutching John by the arm. 

"Drunkenness and forcible trepass," replied Mrs. Grim. 

"Anything else?" not quite satisfied. 

"Isn't that enough?" And can you keep him locked up 
until after Christmas and let his folks have the day in 
peace ?" The Sheriff nodded his head : 

"I'll try. Come on, Elgricel," and John with a maudlin 
leer, staggered along obediently, adopting an air of care- 
less indifference along with mushy, thick-tongued speech. 

"Goo — bye, folks; goin' home wi — ^friend. Big nish 
hotel ; good licker ; fine time. Tell Lou git bond. Mush be 
home Chrismus." 

Then as he got in the Sheriff's buggy with seeming 
great difficulty he began to sing in a long mournful drawn 
out way : 

"I'm gad shalvashun's fee ! 
I'm gad shalvashun's fee ! 
Shalvashun's fee, fo' you an' me, 
I'm gad shalvashun's f-e-e !" 

Granny and Mrs. Grim stood on the porch in the sun- 
shine, the winter winds whistling shrilly about them, 
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listening to the song, that was more like a funeral dirge, 
as John sang it, and finally when the mournful wail, and 
the clatter of ironshod horses' feet beating against frozen 
ground grew faint and indistinct, they turned back into 
the house, where Mrs. Grim took Granny by the should- 
ers, and gazed into her sad, suffering face. 

"Granny, listen to me. I'm sorry to see you suffer, but 
something must be done with John. He's dangerous." 

Granny nodded her head, too miserable to speak. Mrs. 
Grim continued : 

"Don't tell Lou a word about this ; if you do she'll try 
to get him out. I know Sheriff Lowrey ; he'll treat John 
right and will see that he gets a good Christmas dinner 
tomorrow. Let him stay there, so that you can all have 
the day in peace. For the sake of the twins, let the Sheriff 
keep him a few days." 

"Land of Love, — I don't know! — seems I can't let him 
be locked up an' do narry a thing to help him ! Why he'd 
never forgive us. No, no. I must get him out, — an got 
to hurry and see about it. He's all I got, you know!" she 
sobbed. 

"Granny, don't force me to testify to all John has done 
— I hate to go before a crowd, and tell how he tried to 
press his vile kisses on my hps. My husband will be home 
tonight. He's insanely jealous anyway, and John's life 
would not be safe if this should become known. But John 
Elgricel must stay locked up for safekeeping a few days ; 
if you don't allow it, on the charges already preferred, 
I'll have to tell it all, and will push him to the limit. For 
the sake of all of us, let him alone a few days, till he has 
a chance to sober up and think seriously." 

"Why child, he won't remember a thing about it ! He'll 
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come to his senses in that awful jail, an' won't know how 
come him there ner nothin." 

"Granny, there's where you are wrong. He does know. 
He gets drunk to give him courage to do the prompting of 
his evil nature ; gets drunk in order to give full rein to the 
devil in him, and then, pleads drunkness as his excuse. 
What comes out of a man when he's drunk, is in him when 
he's sober. You are some to blame, too, because you have 
always shielded him from the consequence of his drunk- 
en sprees; have let him abuse and mistreat you and his 
helpless children, and never raised a finger toward having 
the law on him. Now something has got to be done, and 
you must take a sensible view of the situation, and listen 
to me or there will be a worse muddle. I am afraid of 
him, at last, and I positively declare I'll take out a warrant 
for him on the charge of personal violence if you insist on 
getting him free. My husband will be home tonight to 
spend Christmas." 

"Oh mercy on me, — I don't know what to do. John's 
all I got! I've slaved an' done everything I could — ^I've 
prayed night and day — an' God don't hear. What'll I tell 
Lou?" 

'Tell her the last you saw of John he was in a buggy 
with some man and going toward town singing." 

"Oh, they don't know a thing about what's happened," 
Susie added. "They don't know the sheriff came in or 
anything. They just flew!" 

"Well," said Granny, I won't tell Lou nothin' less'n I 
have to. I don't mind beatin around the bush, but I can't 
tell a straight-out, bang-up lie." 

Mrs. Grim smiled. What difference could there be in 
a 'round-about, and straight-out lie, she wondered. But 
she did not argue further with Granny, who put on her 
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bonnet, fastened the shawl about her shoulders, over one 
of John's old coats she was wearing, and took her depart- 
ure, as Mrs. Grim warned her: 

"If Lou asks you about your shawl, you can tell her 
that Santa came to you at my house. That won't be a 
thing but bang-up truth !" 

When Granny got home she found Lou just coming in. 
She had missed the family and had started to Mrs. Black's 
to investigate, saw John in the buggy with the Sheriff; 
heard his singing, saw and heard the Sheriff order him to 
"shut up," and knew that he was under arrest. And here 
the twins appeared on the scene, full of eager curiosity: 

"What did pa do. Granny? Did Mrs. Grim beat him 
up ? She said one time she would get him some day, if he 
didn't mind. We hope she did. Where is he Granny?" 

"I see !" exclaimed Lou, her face flushing angrily as she 
turned to Granny, who began to "beat around the bush," 
not noticing Lou. 

"No honey, she never done nothin' to him ; "he went on 
off with somebody in a buggy." 

"I saw,' 'snarled Lou, "and I now understand. That 
saint and you had him arrested. You just wait — I'll at- 
tend to her!" 



CHAPTER XX 



"What you goin' to do, Lou ?" questioned Granny. What 
do you mean?" uneasily. 

"Do you think I'm a darned fool?" raved Lou. I saw 
who John was with and I know just what happened. She 
and you had him arrested. Be ashamed ! And it Christ- 
mas?' 

"Me and Mrs. Grim never done no sich a thing. We 
never left the room from the time John come in till he 
left," declared Granny. 

"You lie !" hissed Lou. "You just wait till I get John 
home. He shall know what a snake in the grass you are ! 
You hypocrite ! You're a nice, Christian mother, — send- 
ing your only child to jail to spend Christmas. Oh, you 
and old lady- Grim, nice, prayful Sunday saints — " 

"Stop fussin' at Granny!" cried Albert. 

"Stop it!" stormed Alfred, — both half crying, clinging 
to the trembling, frightened old woman and facing Lou 
angrily. 

"You little devils had better keep a still tongue in your 
heads," she snarled, "or I'll slap daylight out of you." 

"Do it!" dared Albert, drawing his knife. 

"Do it !'" challenged Alfred, also drawing a like weapon, 
their eyes snapping angrily. "Try it, an' we'll put some 
daylight into you," they cried. 

"Fools ! fools ! Your father shall know this !" she storm- 
ed. "Oh yes, we'll have a nice jubilee before this thing's 
over. You all started it, but we'll see who ends it." And 
with quick, uncertain steps, she turned and started out, 
her features distorted, eyes flashing furiously, and thin 
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lips drawn tightly over the snuff -discolored teeth. At the 
door she turned and laughed shrilly: 

"I'll be back directly with satisfactory knowledge con- 
cerning a certain subject — namely, Mrs. Grim's beautiful 
braids of yellow hair. Are they true or false ? I'll see !" 

"Lou ! for your own sake, don't go there ! — ^please don't 
go," pleaded Granny, her voice breaking in a sob. You'll 
wish you'd listened to me — oh, you'll be sorry if you go !" 
warned Granny. Mrs. Grim hain't bothered you. Stop 
an' I'll tell you the truth. She never sent for the Sheriff 
he was a passin' — an' — come in. Stop, for God's sake, 
Lou ! You're goin' to make things worse'n what they are, 
— worse on John, an' worse on all of us." 

But Lou did not pay any attention to Granny. Across 
the muddy half-frozen fields she went, muttering vile 
oaths and imprecations, her hands clenched with the in- 
tensity of her hate, for the woman whose godly life made 
Lou despise herself. She had heard John speak admiring- 
ly of Mrs. Grim, and knew that he thought of her as one 
set apart from the common crowd. She felt that Mrs. 
Grim only tolerated for Mrs. Grim's coolness toward her, 
and as is always the case, instead of acknowledging her- 
self in the wrong, she placed the blame on her neighbor. 
Susie was out in the yard, saw the woman coming and 
ran into the house, her eyes round with apprehension. 

"Mother — that awful Lou Elgricel is coming — and 
she's mad as a wet hen ! I can tell by the way she walks." 

"Very well. Susie, I may have to say some things to 
her that you should not hear. Go into the kitchen, and 
polish the glassware. Stay there till she's gone. 

"But mother — you may need me !" began Susie, hesitat- 
ing. 

"Go right on Susie," came the firm command; and, 
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without reply, Susie vanished obediently. Mrs. Grim 
never said one thing to Susie and meant another. 

"Lord be with and guide me," was the prayer in her 
heart as she opened the door in response to Lou's impa- 
tient knock. 

"Come right in Mrs. — Lou," she said cheerily. Lou 
stepped in, her eyes closed to mere slits, as she gazed into 
Mrs. Grim's calm unrufflel countenance. 

"I've noticed you never have called me by any name 
except my first,'* she said, in a low angry tone. "Why ?" 
Mrs. Grim offered her a chair and tried to evade the ques- 
tion by saying something about the Christmas season. 

"Answer my question," demanded Lou, ignoring the 
chair. 

"It isn't at all necessary,- — you know the reason," re- 
plied Mrs. Grim, evenly, returning Lou's gaze, till the 
woman's eyes shifted uneasily. "It will be well for you 
to evade that subject if others do not press it." 

"What do you mean?" asked Lou between clinched 
teeth. 

"Exactly what I say. For Granny's sake, and those 
poor children, I'd hate to stir up a stink ; — though if you 
insist, I can oblige you." 

Lou's brain, befogged by whiskey, began to function; 
she knew she had ventured on thin ice, and that a careless 
step would be her ruin. She tried to regain mastery of 
herself. 

"I — I don't understand you," she stammered, in a cool, 
hard voice. "I came here to see what my husband had 
done, that you should have him arrested. I saw the 
Sheriff taking him in." 

"John Elgricel," replied Mrs. Grim, with sarcastic in- 
flection of voice and cutting emphasis on his last name, — 
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"John Elgricel — I presume you refer to him, — came here 
drunk and abusive ; the Sheriff was passing, came in and 
obligingly took him away." 

"What's the indictment? Are you going to appear 
against him ? Remember, it's Christmas. If you are the 
Christian you pretend to be, you won't let him be locked 
up away from his family on Christmas Day." 

"Hadn't he better stay there in safety than to get kill- 
ed or kill somebody ?" 

"I can manage him — I'm not afraid of him ! You help 
me get him out. John's never been locked up like this 
before. We've got to get him out before he gets sober 
and realizes what's been done to him, or hell'll be to pay 
when he does get out," excitedly. 

"Please be careful of your langauge. No, Mrs. Lou, I 
won't raise my finger to get him out," declared Mrs. Grim 
firmly. "I'm afraid of him, — and what my husband is 
likely to do to him. If he's never been locked up before 
it's not because he hasn't deserved it. If I had my way 
every drunkard in the state would be locked up and work- 
ed by the Government at hard labor, and all they earned 
above actual keep, should be paid to their neglected and 
abused families. And that's not all ; if I had my way every 
man and woman living a life of sin and shame, posing 
before the public as decent, law abiding citizens, would be 
publicly branded for what they are ! Men would not abuse 
and forsake their wives or drive them from home, and 
then be allowed to live in adultery with others. 

"Children would not be born into the world cursed with 
the sins of immoral ancestors. Present laws would be 
enforced, and more laws made — if I had my way — ^to pro- 
tect our homes from sin and shame and disgrace that are 
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fast wrecking the foundations of Christian America. If 
I had my way — " 

"Say!" I didn't come here to hear a sermon. I came 
to get the truth about — ^my husband! I see you don't 
intend to tell me, so I'm going now to get him. I've got 
the money, — and money always talks !" pulling a fat roll 
from her stocking and shaking it at Mrs. Grim. 

"You are going to let John Elgricel stay where he is !" 
said Mrs. Grim firmly. 

"I won't!" 

"You will. Don't force my hand, woman!" 

"Force nothing! What can you do?" Mrs. Grim bit 
her lips, and then said very frankly, slowly and with quiet 
dignity : 

"If you were really John Elgricel's wife, I'd never tell 
you ; but he tried to force vile kisses on me, if you must 
know. 

"You are a liar!" screamed Lou, beside herself with 
jealous fury, her hands like cat's claws flashing out 
threateningly. Mrs. Grim well knew that so long as she 
kept herself under control, there was no danger. She 
continued calmly, ignoring Lou's outburst: 

"Listen to me, Lou; there's no sense in your actions 
and attitude. What do you suppose will happen if you 
force me to tell that? My husband will kill John — or 
John will kill him. If you don't let him stay where he is 
till he gets sober and has time to seriously reflect, none 
of us will see a moment's peace — and things will happen 
that will be very unpleasant for you — as well as him. 
Oh, how can you and him live as you do, — defying God 
Almighty, — going to eternal ruin as fast as the wheels 
of time can move! How can you scorn a blessed Savior 
who died for you ? It's not too late ! Repent, and forsake 
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your sins, and He will pardon you — cleanse every stain 
and make your soul pure and spotless !" 

"Save your breath," snarled Lou. "I'm as good as 
you are any day ! I'm not trying to take other folk's hus- 
bands — but I could do it all right, all right, — and if you 
fool with me I'll show you!" 

Mrs. Grim stepped across the floor to the door, opened 
it, and turned to Lou, her voice low and even, yet every 
word cutting like a lash : 

"I'm sure you are wanted at home, and that you are in 
a great hurry to go," her eyes compelling Lou forward 
and urging her out in a silence that was strangely irre- 
sistible. 

Lou slunk out without a word, humiliated, angry and 
afraid, — every motion acknowledging defeat. 

On the porch she turned and half apologized: "Don't 
pay no attention to anything I said — I didn't mean it, — 
I was just worried to death." Mrs. Grim made no answer, 
but stood, framed in the doorway, a beautiful, self-con- 
trolled Nemesis, unfathomable depths in her eyes and an 
unruffled smile upon her lips. 

Lou took in the picture of that healthy, rosy-cheeked, 
perfect figure neatly dressed in the dark blue gingham 
with white collar, hei- wonderous golden hair braided and 
coiled about her shapely head, and contrasted it with her 
own sallow features and untidy self, growing more and 
more dissatisfied and rebellious. As she wended her way 
home, she scowled darkly and muttered: 

"How can she always look like that and work ? Is it like 
Grandma says — does religion clean folks up outside as 
well as inside? But she gets dirty!" Then an accusing 
conscience answered back: "But Granny has so few 
clothes, and does all the nasty work. Even then she keeps 
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cleaner and neater than you do !" She sat down on a log 
in a sunny sheltered spot, to think it out. 

At home, Granny was working, her panacea for all 
troubles; she was feeding the chickens and singing, — 
more at first to comfort the twins who were miserable 
when she was sad: but soon the spiritual significance of 
her song brought peace and joy to her own heart : 

"What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear, 
What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer." 

The twins, back on the straw pile, on the sunny side of 
the barn, with old Tinker between them, listened and 
looked at each other in puzzled awe. 

"Oh, what peace we often forfeit. 
Oh, what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer." 

"I just wish I was dead!" wailed Albert. "Johnny's 
gone, Tinker'U soon be dead, Granny can't live always, an' 
first thing we know we won't have nobody, but her and 
him, an' I reckin they'll kill us, sometime when they get 
on a drunk." 

"I guess so. What does God send little boys to drunk- 
ard's homes for, anyhow?" Alfred sighed. "Seems to me 
things is mighty wrong some'ers. I don't believe God 
knows everything, an' I don't believe He can do every- 
thing neither." 

"Me neither. I don't believe nothin' ! But I do wish I 
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had religion like Sammy Black, don't you? Just listen 
at Granny!" 

"Jesus can make a thorny bed. 
As soft as 4owny pillows are," 
came her tremulous voice, ringing out triumphantly 
above the cackle of geese, and quack of ducks that swarm- 
ed around her. 

"Do you reckin He can?" whispered Albert, half in 
doubt and half in hope and fear. 

"If Granny says so it's so," replied Alfred solemnly. 
"I guess me an' you better mind how we talk about God 
an' Jesus." 

Silence for a moment. Then: 
"Wonder what about pa being arrested?" 
"I dunno; but I hope it's so; maybe we'll get 'rested' 
some if he's locked up. Wonder what he done?" 



CHAPTER XXI 



Just think of little children being glad when "daddy" 
is away — ^rejoicing in the freedom that comes to them, 
with the knowledge of "daddy's" imprisonment! Dread- 
ing the home coming of their natural protector ; cringing 
in corners, hiding from sight, speaking in whispers, — ^the 
joy of childhood crushed from their souls by the cruel 
heel of Intemperance. Is there anything on earth more 
pitiful? 

Little Albert's wail, "I wish I was dead," has been the 
heart-breaking cry of thousands in his position, who saw 
no hope of relief in the future — nothing to look forward 
to and strive for, — not a ray of sunshine or hope to pene- 
trate the cloud of despair that wrapped about them like 
a death's shroud. 

As soon as Lou had gone, Mrs. Grim put on a long coat, 
hat, veil and gloves, had Susie to wrap up, and hitching 
her horse to the buggy, they drove to Greensboro, to do 
some shopping, and to meet the train that would bring 
Mr. Grim home for the holidays. He was a traveling 
salesman during the winter for a wholesale grocery com- 
pany, coming home usually twice a month for the week- 
end, where a joyous welcome always awaited him, with 
every little attention that a loving wife and daughter 
could shower upon him. To have him home for a whole 
week, seemed to them the greatest blessing of Christmas. 

While Susie lingered in the Ten Cent Store buying 
things for Johnnie's box, Mr. Grim slipped out to the 
Sheriff's office and blocked any plan that Lou might try 
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in an effort to secure John Elgricel's release from prison. 
She was determined that Granny and the twins should 
have Christmas free from his annoying presence. She 
did not believe that Lou would really dare to defy her, 
and try to get him out, but she would be on the safe side. 

The late afternoon train brought Mr. Grim, and found 
his loved ones waiting for him in a buggy loaded with 
bundles, and soon they were homeward bound. 

"If you don't mind, dear, I'd like to have Granny and 
the twins to take dinner with us tomorrow," remarked 
Mrs. Grim as they came near the Elgricel home. "I don't 
think they will have much of a Christmas at home." 

"That's perfectly all right, dear — only don't have John, 
and — that woman." 

"Of course not; — why, John's in jail — and couldn't 
come anyway — unless he gets out." 

"What's he been up to? Drunk, I suppose. Well I 
can't see how he escaped this long." 

"Yes — drunk. He came over home — " 

"What!" sharply. 

" — ^for Granny and was very noisy — the Sheriff was 
was passing, came in, and I asked him to take him on and 
keep him till he is sober. He's getting to be unbearable 
when drunk, and is really dangerous. He talked avirful 
to poor old Granny." 

"And you'll have to appear against him, I suppose? 
Granny won't you know !" frowning. 

"Oh no ; I think Sheriflf Lowery will need no more evi- 
dence than his own, — he'll get fined for a simple drunk, 
I suppose — unless I take out a warrant for forcible tres- 
pass." 

"Mama, don't you get sorry for Mrs. Lou, having to 
live with that man all the time?" asked Susie. 
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"I presume he just suits her, honey; — she's as bad, I 
think, as he is," replied Mrs. Grim, giving Susie a warn- 
ing touch under her wrap, and Susie said no more. 

"If it were not for poor old Granny, I'd exert my in- 
fluence to get John Elgricel out of this neighborhood. But 
somehow I don't want to hurt her, even when I feel that 
I'd be doing her a favor," said Mr. Grim. 

"That's the way I feel. Granny is a dear ; how she can 
be the mother of a man like John, is a mystery to me," 
replied Mrs. Grim. 

"Oh, well, everyone is the result of three factors — ^his 
ancestry, his surroundings and his individuality; and, 
while I feel that Granny may have been over-indulgent 
and weak, she is not all to blame for John's lack of char- 
acter." 

Granny and the twins left Lou sulking in bed Christ- 
mas morning, when they returned home with Susie, who 
had been sent for them. 

As soon as they were out of the house Susie exclaimed 
in a guarded voice : 

"Oh Granny, I've good news for you and the twins, — 
you're going to have a real peaceful Christmas; Sheriff 
Lowery's going to keep Mr. Elgricel locked up on purpose, 
so you won't be bothered with him at all! Aren't you 
glad! 

"Whoopee I" and Albert danced joyously. 

"Whoopee! Gosh! I hope he'll keep him a week!" 
declared Alfred. "Guess we can cut with our knives and 
look at our books an' things, now, without actin' like we 
stole 'em!" 

"Gee whiz ! Won't it be grand to not have to be watch- 
in' and listen' an' dreadin' for him to come?" And the 
twins were plainly exuberant. Granny, too, felt a thrill 
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of gladness that frightened and shamed her. It would 
be a relief to know John couldn't rush in and raise a fuss, 
but surely she ought not to be glad that he was locked 
up ! and she lifted her heart to God in prayer : 

"Dear Lord," she prayed. "Don't let me get hard- 
hearted! I love my boy, but somehow, I can't be sorry 
about this. An' if I don't keep after you with never end- 
in' prayers to save his soul, it's 'cause I know you know 
all about it an' more than I can tell you, an' I'm a trustin' 
you for everything. Anything you do seems right to me, 
an' you shore must a sent the Sheriff along in time to 
stop him from a terrible crime. John's better off where 
he is, an' so is the rest of us. I want the poor little twins 
to have a good Christmas, an' they can't if he's around. 
Lord, don't let him git out fur a spell, an' maybe he'll 
sober up an' think seris about how he's a doin', an' do 
better. 

"But please Lord, don't think I'm a tryin' to run your 
business. I ain't never knowed how to run my own, an' 
I shore don't know what is best fur John. I ain't carin' 
fur myself — I'm jest a thinkin' of him, an' the babies. 
Do in all things what seems best ; I'll do the best I can, 
an' trust you to the end." 

A wonderful box was sent to Johnny, fixed by loving 
hands. Granny insisted in sending some of her own fam- 
ous doughnuts. She had unspoken contempt for Mrs. She- 
hane's "doughnuts without holes in them," and Mrs. Grim 
was secretly amused over the old soul's very evident jeal- 
ousy of Johnnie's new friend. 

The box contained fresh butter, country apples, pop- 
corn, peanuts, home made jellies and preserves, an Inger- 
soll watch, some nice shirts, and handkerchiefs, Christ- 
mas cakes and candies, and was sent by express prepaid. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Shehane were just as pleased as Johnnie, 
and thought it was wonderful that his people should re- 
member them so generously with such fine preserved 
fruits, etc. 

Christmas passed uneventfully enough in the Elgricel 
community ; John was thoroughly sobered when he reach- 
ed home the last day of the old year, and very penitent. 
He made all kinds of promises to start a new life with 
the New Year, but refused'to accept Jesus as his help and 
strength. No! he was man enough to do anything he 
pleased, — and he didn't need help from any source, he 
declared. 

When Granny told him of his behavior in Mrs. Grim's 
home, he seemed incredulous, and very much disturbed. 

Lou sniffed disdainfully and added: 

"Yes, that Grim woman had the nerve to tell me you 
tried to kiss her. Did you ? Now did you ?" she demand- 
ed. 

John looked at her a moment in silence. Her uncombed 
hair, and unkempt clothing, her baleful eyes and snuff- 
rimmed mouth, made a repulsive picture. For a moment 
the thought of the sweet angelic-girl-wife whom he had 
driven from home crushed his very soul with the burden 
of his guilt. He drew a trembling hand across his face as 
if to shut out the contrasting vision. 

"Did you !" insisted Lou, taking his silence to mean con- 
sent. He replied slowly, meditatively: 

"I'm just wondering, by Heck, if I ever was fool enough 
to kiss you, — you dirty wench! Why in h — don't you 
clean up? You didn't look like this — when — you come 
here?" 

"No!" she laughed harshly, "I didn't; I hadn't been 
bedding up and eating slop with hogs, eithers. I'm good 
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enough for you any day, and don't you forget that !" 

"I'm not disputing you ; — yes you're too good for me," 
replied John, and Granny gazed at him in wonder. "But 
that doesn't keep a man from wanting his — woman to 
keep clean," and he turned away with a sigh. "Maybe 
if you had kept clean and had been good, — ^who knows. 
Oh, damn ! What's the use ?" There was a hopeless note 
in his voice, as he leaned against the mantle and looked 
into the fire. 

Granny shook her head at Lou, pleading for a cessation 
of hostile language ; Lou, too, had been looking backward, 
contrasting the past with the present, and was rebellious 
over the thought that the future gave little promise for 
anything better. "What's the use?" John had said. 
"What's the use?" was the echo in her own soul. They 
had sold their birthrights for a mess of pottage. 

They had defied God and every moral obligation to 
gratify sinful lust. What had it brought them? Now, 
they held nothing but contempt for each other, and clung 
together only because they dare not separate. Each 
knew too much, and could tell too much about the other 
if pressure was brought to bear. To confess their sins 
and take the consequences, was beyond their code of rea- 
soning, was their daily study. Finally John threw his 
head back and laughed : 

"Yes, it's too late now ; an' if hell's my portion anyhow, 
what's the use to try to be decent?" 

"John!" came his old mother's pleading voice, — "Oh, 
John, it ain't too late! God loves you. Jesus will save 
you if you'll let him," laying her trembling hand on his 
arm and looking up through wistful tears into his bloated, 
evil face. "Ask the good Lord to help you." 

"No, mother, I won't ask Him anything. He wouldn't 
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hear me — and anyhow, I've lost out. I guess you did all 
you knew, and the best you could for me, but it might 
have been best for me, — and you — ^if you had worked less, 
and made me work more, when I was growing up. A boy 
raised in idleness, petted and pampered, will never amount 
to a row of pins. You think I am hard on my children, — 
but I've got a reason for it." 

The twins looked at each other covertly. Lou laughed 
harshly, as Granny shrank back, her old face quivering as 
if she had been struck with a lash. Lou exclaimed sharp- 
ly: 

"That' right, — ^pack your faults an' failings on your 
old mother, John. That's like you, — to repay kindness 
and devotion with cruelty and abuse. But you're going 
to try it on me once too often some of these days." 

John looked at her without a trace of resentment — just 
as if nothing in the world mattered now; he had reached 
that stage of helpless, hopeless apathy, that follows in- 
temperance, and seemed entirely devoid of feeling. 

John kept sober, quiet, and reserved for a few weeks, 
then got on a worse drunk than ever, had a fight with 
Mr. Grim, who happened to be at home, and who was 
called in by the twins for protection for Granny and Lou. 

And thus time went on. When sober he pleaded humbly 
for forgiveness for drunken offenses, of which he tear- 
fully declared himself entirely ignorant ; but he got drunk 
more and more often, till poor Granny was almost dis- 
tracted, and the twins were seldom about the house. 

Lou, too, became more and more quarrelsome and took 
pains to make Granny understand that she wasn't want- 
ed ; and that without the expense of her keep, they could 
do a better part by the twins. 

Bewildered and heart broken, Granny could not under- 
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stand; she had always contributed toward the household 
expenses, besides doing most of the drudgery. But, if in 
going, the twins would be benefited, why she must go. 
She timidly approached John on the subject. Surely he 
would tell her that she was a part of his family, and that 
he needed and wanted her. Surely John wouldn't dare 
think of sending her away to live alone in her old age! 
No, John knew what a help she was ; — John knew she was 
no expense; John had a heart in him, if he was wicked, 
and he would tell her to stay and welcome ! But his un- 
gracious answer to her query was: 

"You and Lou for that" — and he walked away indiffer- 
ently, leaving the old soul crushed. It was spring time 
and she went in the woods away from Lou's prying eyes, 
took her troubles to Jesus, and presently was listening 
to a whisper : 

"You've got property, — sell it. It's yours. You've got 
money, too. You've got plenty. Go get Johnnie ; he and 
you can be happy together, and bye and bye the twins 
will come to you, perhaps." 

"But I don't know how to get there !" she argued. 

"Johnnie didn't either," came the answer: "Ask Mrs. 
Grim. She can tell you." 

"I'll do it !" vowed Granny, her eyes shining with pur- 
pose, as she sprang erect, and dried her tears. 



CHAPTER XXII 



Picture poor old Granny, long years of life spent in 
ceaseless devotion to her only child, worn out with hard 
work, sacrifice and worry, craving for just a little bit of 
love and appreciation, longing to have the assurance that 
her son needed and wanted her, oh, picture her now as she 
is driven from home, crushed underneath the weight of 
disappointment too deep for utterance, — ^realizing at last 
that her own flesh and blood — her only idolized child, 
cared nothing at all for her ! Oh, man, have you an old 
mother ? 

"You and Lou, for that!" John had said indifferently, 
walking away to leave his cruel words to cut and tear 
their way to the heart and understanding of the one being 
in all the world who had loved him unselfishly and blindly 
through good and evil report. Even now, her mind was 
only half way made up. How could she leave John, with 
no Christian influence at all in his home? How could he 
get along without her? Somehow a poor old mother 
can never realize in her heart that her child, though a 
man grown, does not need "mothering." 

Slowly Granny wended her way to the house. It was 
planting time. Across the fields she could hear John 
cursing and abusing the faithful old mule he was plowing. 
The twins small and frail were cutting sprouts and briars, 
and cutting down the corn stalks, piling and burning 
them. Lou was dropping corn ; truly she must cook dinner 
today, any way. Maybe John hadn't realized what he 
was saying. Maybe if she left right now it would set 
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him back with his planting. No telling when he'd take a 
notion to stop the plow and get on a drunk. Yes, she must 
stick to John till he was through planting anyhow, she 
decided, as she gathered greens for dinner. 

But she could not get rid of the thought of a home and 
peace, with little Johnnie. Soon as she could, she'd make 
sure that John fully comprehended her meaning when 
she spoke of leaving. It just couldn't be true that he 
wanted her to go ! 

The constant dripping of water will wear the hardest 
stone. Lou's continual grumbling and carefully worded 
insinuations had made an impression upon John, of which 
he was unconscious. Just as Granny could not think of 
John as anything but a boy — her boy — the baby she had 
held to her heart and loved, and nursed through every 
ailment, so did he fail to realize that she was old and near- 
ing the grave. She was never sick. She seemed as capa- 
ble as ever. And she had a home rented out in which, 
as Lou said, she'd be far more comfortable. They did 
need a "spare room," and if she stayed, he'd have to build, 
and wasn't able. If she'd turn property and money over 
to him it would be different. But she seemed determined 
to hold everything, so let her go and enjoy it, were some 
of Lou's arguments, very tactfully advanced. 

So Granny cooked, scrubbed, washed, ironed and slaved, 
finding comfort in the great amount of work she could 
turn off, and perhaps with a secret thought of making 
them realize what she was worth, if indeed she should 
leave. 

She went one afternoon to call on Mrs. Grim, and to 
her, poured out her thoughts, her hopes, her longings. 
Mrs. Grim had never failed her, and together they talked 
and planned, and reasoned. 
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"Maybe they would be better to the twins if I'd go," 
sighed Granny. "They say I spoil 'em — ^but I don't — 
poor little things. Anyhow, I ain't no help to 'em as I 
can see. When John gets in a tantrum they know to hide 
out. Lou don't beat 'em — ^but nags at 'em all the time, 
which I 'low is worse ; calls 'em little devils, an' sich. May- 
be if she'd a had some of her own she'd be better." 

"Well, it's a good thing she hasn't any," declared Mrs. 
Grim. "It's an awful thing to bring children into the 
world cursed with such parentage. I have always said 
that there is not a person on earth without a redeeming 
trait — some little spark of goodness hidden under the 
blackness of guilt and sin. But to save my life I cannot 
find one good thing about that women; and John, who 
was once respectable, when sober, has now fallen to her 
level." 

"Well, the way I look at it," said Granny, "she's as 
good as he is. She couldn't a come an' took Mary's place, 
without John had a let her. I ain't blamin' her no more'n 
him. An' I reckin she could be meaner to the twins — she 
could beat 'em an' nag 'em too. There's just one thing, 
— she'll take part agin John if it comes to a show down, — 
jest to be contrary maybe . An' I 'low they'll be all right 
without me, fur a spell anyhow. What I'm a dreadin' is 
when they get big enough to think of standin' together 
an' fightin' back stidy runnin' They're all the time want- 
in' to know how long it'll be till they are big as Johnnie 
was, when he defied pa. If I do go, I'm hopin' to make a 
home for the little boys, when it gets so they can't stand 
it no longer. I pray the good Lord to let me live long 
enough to see them able to take care of themselves. The 
poor things never will get no schoolin,." 
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On Saturday following, John finished his planting at 
noon, and his restlessness, and surliness at dinner was 
evidence of what to expect. His craving for liquor was 
driving him to go for it, and that meant too or three days 
of drunkenness. 

He ordered the twins to hitch his horse to the rickety 
old buggy. Lou sneered : 

"You've got to get drunk again, have you? Can't you 
never stop ? Well, I'll go to town with you. I want some 
things — an' maybe I can get you home before you're 
locked up." And she went to get ready, leaving John and 
Granny alone at the kitchen table. 

"John," she timidly. "You remember what I said about 
leavin'?" 

"Yes — an' I thought you were going." For a moment 
Granny looked at him as he gulped his victuals, using his 
knife to shovel them into his mouth, forgetful of every 
rule of table etiquette, so carefully observed by his first 
wife. 

Do you really want me to go John ?" she asked gently : 

"Do as you darn please about it ; it makes no difference 
to me. But don't try to take the kids with you, — or 
there'll be trouble — that is, if you do go, — which may be 
best, — for you. You've got plenty to live on, and then 
some, and seem determined to keep it. Go ahead and 
live on it." 

"John! John!" came her pitiful reply. "It don't seem 
possible that you, my only child, can be so heartless! 
You drove the mother of your children away. You drove 
Johnny away, and now you drive me out. God will curse 
you ! You won't live long dishonorin' your old mother as 
you do. The Good Book says: 'Honor thy father an' 
mother, that thy days may be long.' An it says, 'he that 
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being often reproved hardeneth his neck — ' that means 
not bowin' your head in humbleness — 'shall suddenly be 
destroyed, an' that without remedy.' Oh my boy ! I hate 
to think you may die suddenly, in your sins! John, I 
hate to think that in one of your drunken tantrums you'll 
be killed, an'll have to face your Maker with your breath 
foul with whiskey. Honey, remember your sweet little 
boys. Don't ruin their lives!" 

"Oh, the devil, — shut up! From the way you talk, — 
I guess you'd all be better off if I were dead." John 
grumbled as he got up from the table and reached for his 
hat. 

"Hold on, John," came Granny's command. "I won't 
be here when you get back. You an' Lou won't find your 
supper cooked an' waitin', as always. Somethin' broke 
inside o' me, I think — the straw, I reckin. Yes, I'm 
a goin' John." 

"Well, go on," he growled. Then as an after thought ; 
"Come and see us when you get ready, of course. There's 
no use being so tragic; you won't be far away." and he 
started out. 

"John," she called him again, tremlously, and he turned 
back, impatiently exclaiming: 

"Well, what now?" 

"John, I'm leavin' for good an' all. Get this straight. 
I'm not goin' to stop close by, nuther. I'm goin' plum 
away, — ^maybe f erever an' ever. Won't you kiss me John ? 
It's been a long, long time since you kissed me my boy!" 
following him to the door, putting her old toil worn hands 
on his breast, and looking up into his hard, evil lined face 
with tears in her eyes. John looked down upon her, his 
eyes narrowing speculatively, and made no move to offer 
the caress for which she pleaded. 
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"Just what do you mean," he said slowly, "where in 
h — do you think you'll go? What you mean to do, any- 
how? Trying to knock me out of my inheritance, are 
you?" 

"I'm goin' to have a little peace somewhere so fur 
away I won't know what you're doin,." she said sadly. "I 
can't stand it no longer. Honey, though I'd die for you, — 
if it would do you any good. Kiss me son, just once, — 
as if you cared !" 

"Ma, see here; I'm in no humor for foolishness. You 
needn't expect me to be overjoyed when you announce 
your intention of spending what rightly belongs to me," 
brushing her old hands aside angrily. "I'm beginning to 
smell a rat. Maybe you've heard from Johnny? Maybe 
you're going to him ?" 

Granny was silent, twisting her apron and looking at 
him piteously and in pained surprise. 

"You'll find five hundred dollars in the bank for you," 
she finally said, in a soft far-away voice. "The rest I'll 
spend on the children — or fix it so they'll get it," ignoring 
his question about Johnnie. "Go and get your five-hun- 
dred and do what you please with it. If you'd stay sober 
an' invest it right, you'd have a chance to make good yet. 
But you won't — it'll soon be gone. Won't you kiss me 
John ? This is the last time I'll ask you," her voice choked 
in sobs. 

"Oh, ma ! you make me tried ! Stop your foolishness. 
You're not going anywhere. We couldn't run you off!" 
laughing harshly as he went out, joined Lou in the yard 
and drove away, never even looking back at the dear old 
gray-headed mother who stood in the kitchen door gazing 
after them, her soul torn with the anguish of parting and 
the realization of her son's utter heartlessness. 
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"Oh God ! That ain't my baby — my one and only child ! 
— surely Lord, that ain't my boy ! No ! No ! It ain't John 
that treats me so cruel, — it's sin that's got him in bond- 
age. Lord in heaven, forgive him ! He don't mean to be 
so bad — he used to be kind, but now, oh, God, he never is. 
An' I'm goin' away — yes, goin' away." 

"An' leave us?" asked the twins, who had come close 
to her unnoticed, and now clutched at her skirts. "You 
ain't goin' to leave us, are you. Granny?" pleadingly. And 
she dropped on the steps and folded the two forlorn little 
boys in her arms, telling them in part what she had done 
and meant to do — begging them to be brave and good, 
saying that God would take care of them. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



Mrs. Grim, according to previous instructions, sent a 
wagon for Granny's trunk and had it carried to the sta- 
tion that very afternoon. Granny went to spend the night 
with her, intending to catch an early train South next 
morning, — Sunday. 

But John got drunk, came home about dark, found 
Granny gone and no supper, and got on such a rampage 
as his folks had never before seen. The twins, angry and 
frightened, fled from his wrath and hid in a ditch in the 
cotton patch, vowing eternal vengenance, — a threat which 
they intended to make good "before long." 

They rolled up their sleeves and showed their muscles, 
practiced throwing rocks, etc., and discussed plans to be 
executed "some day" that would pay in part, for what 
had been done to Granny. 

They were not so far from the house, and could hear 
the terrible noise of battle, punctuated by curses from 
their father, still viler language and stifled screams from 
Lou, and finally saw and heard their father, when he 
mounted his horse and rode away at breakneck speed, 
yelling back defiantly : 

"To h — with you and the whole d — ^pack! I'm gone, 
and gone forever." 

And then there was silence — a long terrible silence, 
more awful than the terrors of battle had been. Was Lou 
dead? Had their father killed her? Slowly, fearfully, 
gripping each other with trembling hands the twins final- 
ly, with white faces and wide, frightened eyes, crept into 
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the yard and found poor Tinker, dead, his head bursted 
and bleeding from a blow; and, crumpled in front of the 
corn crib, ghastly by the light of the full moon, lay Lou, 
apparently lifeless, her face a mass of blood, her tongue 
protruding, — a sight to send terror to braver hearts. 

A few moments later the twins, dirty, breathless, sob- 
bing incoherently and wildly, were pounding on Mrs. 
Grim's door, just as she and Granny were about to retire. 

"The Lord have mercy! What's the matter?" screamed 
Granny, as they both fell pellmell upon her, looking back 
over their shoulders for an imaginary pursuer, while Mrs. 
Grim bolted the door, and Susie bounced out of bed and 
joined the group. 

"Pa's killed Lou, — an' he's gone! said us all go to h — 
he won't never be back! Oh, an' Tinker's head's busted 
wide open, an' her hair's all down an' her face all blood, 
an' her tongue lolled out — Granny, you can't leave us 
now!" They wailed, while Mrs. Grim and Granny gazed 
into each other's eyes in mortal dread. 

"No, no my precious ones, Grany won't never leave you, 
never, never! Where I go you shall go — there, there! 
Don't cry so, — don't honey, — don't darlin'!" as the little 
boys almost strangled her. 

"Well, there's nothing to do but go and see about this," 
said Mrs. Grim. "Get your clothes on, Susie. I hate to 
take you into such, but it's unavoidable ; there's no one to 
leave with you," and throwing a light scarf over her head, 
they all returned to the Elgricel home, finding things just 
as reported by the twins, only Lou was groaning piteously 
every moment or two. 

Silently, Granny, white-faced, and with dispair in the 
depths of her soul, assisted by Mrs. Grim and the twins, 
soon had Lou on her bed, bathed and dressed her wounds, 
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and were about to go for a doctor when Lou spoke up and 
objected very emphatically: 

"No ! I won't have a doctor. Bring one here and I'll kick 
h— out of him!" 

"Well, I guess you ain't dyin,' nohow," said Granny 
bein' as you still have your temper same as ever. Where's 
John?" 

"Gone to the d — I hope. Anyhow, he won't dare to show 
his face here again. I had started to get out a warrant 
for him for hitting me. Then he tried to kill me." After 
a pause Lou continued : 

"No, he won't never be back. He got that five hundred 
out of the bank — ^look in my right stocking — ^I'll bet he's 
got mine too!" she ended wildly. 

Granny looked; the stocking had been torn open, and 
the money was gone. 

"There's nothing here," said Granny, and then Lou 
began such a tirade of abuse, profanity, and vile language, 
that Mrs. Grim placed a firm hand over her mouth. 

"Shut up." "You shall not take the name of my God 
in your foul lips like that! Oh, you wicked, sinful woman! 
Here you are, miraculously saved from death at the hands 
of the man you have ruined, and instead of being grateful 
to God for His mercies, you take His blessed name and 
couple it with the vilest language your sinful heart can 
devise. Oh, I try hard to love you and hate your sins, 
but I find in spite of all my efforts, it is impossible to do 
anything but loathe you !" 

Lou struggled for expression and protested that she 
was not to blame for John's degradation — that his mother 
had failed in his training. 

"Viper!" said Mrs. Grim, between clenched teeth, "I 
know that John Elgricel was a good husband and father 
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until he was caught in the snare you laid for him in your 
drugged liquor and seductive persuasions. Until you and 
your kind joined forces with illicit whiskey distillers, took 
up your abode on Long Creek, protected by those who 
were sworn to uphold the majesty of the law, husbands 
stayed at home with their wives and children at night, 
and our community was peaceful, and law-abiding. You 
did ruin John Elgricel, and others. 

"The law seems strangely averse to handling such char- 
acters as you are. It's getting so, not only in the country, 
but in the city, that loose characters have no fear of 
trouble, and bad women can walk around unmolested, — 
can even wreck happy homes and break the hearts of 
faithful wives. What we need is the good of old fashion- 
ed Ku Klux to handle such people." 

"But you haven't got that, and your county and city 
officials are as guilty as any of us, and don't dare push us. 
Oh h — , you wouldn't say such things to me if I were not 
helpless." Lou raged. "And I won't be helpless long — 
get that?" 

"Oh yes, I get you," smiled Mrs. Grim. "I've talked to 
you just as plainly a number of times, when you were in 
perfect use of all your facilities. You have sense enough 
to know when to keep quiet." 

"Lord, Lord!" groaned Granny, "It does seem to me 
that my troubles are more than I can bear. I don't know 
what to do or which way to turn, now!" 

"Well, it seems to me that the Lord is helping you out, 
Granny," said Mrs. Grim. "You hated so much to leave 
the twins, and now you can take them with you." 

"Sure — take 'em ! I'm not going to be worried with the 
brats !" growled Lou. "Take 'em and go on ! Don't change 
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your plans at all. I don't need you nor want you. The 
quicker you go the better." 

"You can have the crop tended, or sell out, as it stands, 
I suppose," mused Granny, "and get more for it than 
John took from you." 

The tv?ins and Susie, unnoticed, listened attentively and 
silently, but expressively with words, winks and nudges, 
carried on an exciting pantomine. 

Albert and Alfred were already seeing the "silver lin- 
ing" in the cloud." They were going with Granny ! They'd 
get to ride on the train ! They'd never see daddy again, 
thank heaven, and oh, goody ! they'd go find Johnnie and 
all be together! 

Granny could not get the twins to go till Tuesday, so 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock, there was a dog funeral in 
the orchard, Susie conducted the services, and Albert and 
Alfred were chief mourners, as well as grave diggers. 
There were half a dozen other children of the neighbor- 
hood present, having been invited at Sunday school that 
morning by Susie; all brought flowers and looked as 
solemn as the occasion required. 

Albert had "swiped" one of Granny's best aprons, and 
converted it into a shroud with broad, stiffly starched 
strings tied in a big bow under Tinker's chin. Mrs. Grim 
donated the coffin, — a dry goods box with lid, and she and 
Granny looked after the funeral procession with misty 
eyes, even while they smiled. There was no thought of 
sacrilege or mockery in the hearts of these children, all 
of whom loved Tinker as a dear, faithful friend, and this 
seemed the only way to show their appreciation of his 
noble qualities. 

"Friends," commenced Susie earnestly, when the flow- 
er-laden coffin was gently placed on the ground by the 
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open grave, "this is a mighty sad and solemn occasion. 
Gentlemen will please remove their hats. Tinker Elgricel 
is dead. If there is a dog-heaven he's gone there, an' if 
there are crowns for dogs, his ought to be the finest and 
best. Tinker would always trot ahead of his loved ones, 
and kill all the snakes in the road. He guarded the hen 
house ; he'd run rabbits, and tree squirrels and o'possums. 
He had no bad habits at all, but was clean white all the 
way through, which can't be said of some humans that 
we all know. 

"Tinker was murdered — just plain murder, and I hope 
his spirit'll hant the one that killed him, till he'll cry for 
mercy. Everybody say amen!" 

"Amen, Amen," came the response. 

"Now we'll sing, 'Shall we Gather at the River,' while 
the pallbearers lower the remains of poor Tinker, which 
goes back to dust. If we all live as true and faithful as 
Tinker did, I'm thinking we'll all get to heaven." 

Then childish voices rose in song that reached the ears 
of Lou, stiff and sore and bandaged, and she cried out : 

"For God's sake, make them hush!" 



CHAPTER XXIV 



It was a lovely June afternoon when Johnnie Elgricel 
with two fine dogs at his heels, came up whistling, and 
was met in the yard by Grandpa Shehane. 

"Come in son, a special delivery letter has come for you, 
and Grandma, like all her sex, is dying of curiosity," with 
a sly mischievous wink at her as she sat down on the 
step to await them. 

Johnnie didn't know anything about "special delivery," 
but to get a letter meant news from home, and his eyes 
were bright with fond anticipation, as Grandma took it 
from her apron pocket and gave it to him, saying : 

"It's got your home postmark ; I do hope there is no bad 
news." 

Johnnie broke the seal, and took the letter from the 
envelope, turning it over in his hand and looking at it 
wistfully. Then he handed it to Grandpa: 

"Read it quick Grandpa, — somehow I've got a creepy, 
uneasy feeling, like something bad has happened." 

"Oh I hope not, son," and Grandpa sat down, carefully 
adjusted his spectacles, cleared his throat and com- 
menced : 

Greensboro, N. C, May 30, 1905. 
Dear Johnnie: — 

I am writing this for Granny and to tell you that 
she and the twins are leaving us, to go South for a 
visit and, perhaps to stay, if she can find a place to 
suit her, and she will want you to live with her and 
the twins, I am sure, as soon as she gets settled. 
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She has been expecting, and getting ready to leave 
for quite a while ; and when your father killed Tink- 
er — "Johnnie interrupted with a hoarse cry of wrath: 
"Killed Tinker! Killed my dog! Oh, I shall hate him 
forever !" 

"Hush ! my boy — you must not talk like that about the 
man who is responsible for your life," Grandma said gent- 
ly, patting his hand, and straightening out the clutched 
fists. Grandpa beamed sympathetically over his glasses 
with a silent comforting message of understanding, 
which Johnnie interpreted thus : 

"I know how you feel son; — ^men understand one an- 
other ; I'd feel just as you do, if some one should kill my 
dogs." Johnnie tried manfully to exert self control, and 
motioned to Grandpa to read on. 

" — killed Tinker, and almost killed Lou, he ran 
away and the home is all broken up. Your brothers 
are well and happy over the thought of going with 
Granny, and seeing you. She will write to you soon. 
I know she will be far happier when she gets a home 
for you boys, so you can all be together. You know 
what a hard life she has lived here. 

"She will not want to interfere with your in- 
terests, and if it's best for you to stay where you 
are, she will be content with just a visit from you. 
She had intended going to see you, but since she is 
to have Albert and Alfred with her, it will save 
money for her to pay your fare to see them, instead, 
though she has been really anxious to meet the dear 
good people who have given you such a delightful 
home. 

"There is some talk of our moving too. Am dis- 
gusted with this community, and want to get Susie 
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out of it. She made good at school this year as 

usual, and the way Sammy Black is forging ahead is 

amazing. The church is standing back of him and 

encouraging him in his desire to become educated. 

He's sure to be a preacher. You ought to hear him 

pray in public." 

Grandpa paused and looked at Johnnie, whose face be- 
came very wistful; his old wrinkled hand reached out to 
pat the boy on the shoulder, sitting on the steps between 
him and Grandma. 

"My boy, you can be a Chirstian too, — any time you 
make up your mind that you want to be a child of God." 

Dimly, like a shadowy, will-o-the wisp memory, a pic- 
ture of a beautiful woman kneeling by the bed, her glori- 
ous hair down over her white robe, one arm about a very 
small dark haired boy in a nightie, was taking shape and 
color in Johnnie's mind — a vision of his babyhood days. 

"Oh, my beautiful mother! — what ever did become of 
you ?" was the silent cry of his soul, as he leaned his head 
against Grandpa's knee, hiding his face from the kind old 
eyes. 

"Yes, Grandpa, I know ; — mama used to pray with me, 
and tell me stories about Jesus. It all seems plain as yes- 
terday. Oh, if I only knew where to look for her ! Surely 
God will let me find her ! Oh I must find her," he cried. 
"But finish the letter. Grandpa, please." 

"Susie says tell you to remember her, and that she 

will never forget you. God bless and keep you dear 

boy, is the prayer of your friend. 

MRS. GRIM." 

Letters and cards came occasionally to Johnnie from 
Granny, for several months, while she traveled in Florida 
and Alabama, among old friends and distant relatives, 
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ever on the alert for a farm which she had pictured in her 
mind, for the boys. She had several hundred dollars cash 
in the bank at Greensboro, and would realize at least four 
thousand from the sale of her home there, which was 
being looked after by a trusted friend. 

Granny's whole thought, now, was for the little boys 
who were more than orphaned — basely deserted by their 
natural protector. She must try to make up to them, she 
thought, for all they had suffered and lost. All she had 
should be theirs. John would drink and gamble it away. 

"God, don't let my heart grow hard toward my lost 
boy !" she prayed daily, trying to battle against the bitter 
feeling of resentment that would rise against her son in 
spite of her efforts to remember him only at his best. 
"Poor John, what will become of him? Oh Lord, seems 
like my cross is mighty heavy," she would falter, then, 
when about to give way to tears, she would resolutely 
turn her thoughts to the twins, and the problem confront- 
ing her, to find a suitable home for them. 

It was December 18th when Johnnie received a letter 
from Granny, that sent him wild with joy : 

f 

Brewton, Ala. 
"Dear Johnnie : At last we are located, have a nice 
big farm, a comfortable home, two tenant houses, 
like I've long looked for. Enclosed is a check for 
$25.00. Come. Would be glad if those good people 
of yours would come with you and spend Christmas. 
I have a companion, a poor woman turned out to 
grass like so many old folks are, and I am so glad to 
give her a home. Her name is Susan Coon, — a crip- 
ple, but not by any means helpless. She is a great 
hlep and joy to me, though I'm having a hard time 
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with her just now, trying to get her to write this 
letter just like I want it. 

"The twins say: 'Come on — Aunt Susan tells 
wonderful stories about Ku Klux, and ghosts with no 
heads and about the war, and you'll like to hear 
them.' They think that maybe you'll just spend 
Christmas and go back, but we're hoping you'll stay 
with us. 

"We've got a big gobbler gobbling in the coop, 
cranberry sauce ah-eady made ; we've bought a whole 
big hog and have sausage, and liver pudding. There's 
a beautiful Christmas tree down in the big pasture 
waiting. Have a dog the very image of Tinker when 
he was a pup. He's a good 'possum dog, too, — and 
lots of "taters" in the hill. 

"You see,I bought the farm just as it stood, crop, 
horses, cows, sheep, everything, and got it all at such 
a bargain, too. 

"Let us know when to look for you and do bring 
Mr. and Mrs. Shehane if they can come. Oh Johnnie, 
my old heart is hungry for a sight of you. With love 
from us all, 

GRANNY ELGRICEL." 
(By S. C.) 

Johnnie capered and danced, beside himself with joy. 
He caught Grandma around the waist and gave her a 
hearty kiss. He hugged Grandpa. 

"You will go with me, won't you?" he cried eagerly. 

"Oh you must! Granny will give you a good time." 

Grandpa stroked his white beard thoughtfully and gaz- 
ed a little sadly into the eager face ; he and Grandma had 
come to look upon Johnnie as their own, and the old home 
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would be mighty lonely now, without him. Of course he 
would want to stay with his own grandmother and little 
brothers, and it was right that he should. 

"I guess we are getting too old to take a trip like that, 
eh, sweetheart?" smiling at his sweet-faced, white-head- 
ed wife. 

"'Old?' You'll never seem old to me," she flashed 
back, "and I dare you to call me old!" tossing her head 
coquetishly. Grandpa laughed and the twinkle stayed in 
his eyes. 

"You didn't tell us that your grandmother is rich," Mrs. 
Shehane said to Johnnie. 

"I didn't know it myself ; and I guess she wouldn't have 
anything, if — if — my father had known how to get hold 
of her money. I didn't know she had anything but a little 
home in Greensboro, which she rented out in late years 
most of the time, ready furnished, reserving a room for 
herself, where she would go for a few days' rest some- 
times. But tell me, you will go with me — both of you — 
won't you?" looking from one to the other. 

Grandma's eager eyes met the eyes of Grandpa, each 
questioning the other : 

"I do believe he would like to go," thought Grandma. 

"I believe she is game for the trip," thought Grandpa, 
but he only said in answer to Johnnie : 

"We'll have to sleep on it, son. We'll let you know 
tomorrow,' smiling dreamily. 

Johnnie went to bed too happy to sleep. He could hear 
Grandpa and Grandma talking in the next room, and 
knew they were discussing the question of going with 
him. He hoped and prayed they would go. He wanted 
them and Granny to know each other. And maybe if they 
could all get together they could plan some way to search 
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for his mother. Wouldn't Granny and the twins be sur- 
prised to see how he had grown! Why he had grown so 
the past eighteen months that he was himself amazed. 
He was just a little over 14, but in size a man. Grandpa 
had insisted on long pants for the winter, and these added 
to the dignity of his appearance. He had already been 
shaving secretly with his pocket knife, and now, in the 
dark, ran his fingers caressingly over his upper lip hunt- 
ing for a suggestion of the coveted mustache. 

But he wouldn't love the new Tinker — he just knew 
he wouldn't. Why that would be the same almost, as 
accepting a step-mother in place of the real. He wonder- 
ed what had become of Lou. She had been hateful, but 
as he looked back he could think of her more kindly than 
he could think of his father. She was often cruel and 
abusive, yet, she had often interferred and saved him and 
the twins from his father's unreasonable wrath, when 
drunk. 

He wondered if the twins had grown much. Anyway, 
they wouldn't be in long pants, was the triumphant con- 
clusion. 

Christmas eve morning. Granny and the twins in a two- 
horse carriage, piled with warm blankets, and a colored 
man in a one-horse wagon for Johnnie's trunk, were at 
the station, very much excited over the expected arrival 
of Johnnie and his friends. 

Susan Coon was at home with a colored woman, seeing 
that the house was well warmed and breakfast hot. She 
hobbled from kitchen to the big sitting room, which had 
been decorated lavishly for Christmas, and her old heart 
swelled with thankfulness for the blessings God had 
showered upon her, when He sent her to Granny Elgricel 
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and enlisted her sympathies. There was nothing on earth 
she wouldn't do for Granny. 

The colored woman, a tenant on the place, was no less 
excited and thrilled, for Granny and the twins had won 
every heart on the place. The big Christmas tree in the 
corner was ready for its load of gifts, and the tenants 
had already been invited to be present early Christmas 
morning, for Santa would remember every one. 

Albert and Alfred, in their new suits, caps, overcoats 
and woolen gloves, asked every moment about the train, 
and when it arrived on time. Granny could hardly keep 
them from boarding it in search of Johnnie. 

And they didn't see him when he ahghted. They were 
looking for a boy in knee pants — not a man — and when 
he rushed up calling: 

"Why here they are, Grandpa, here they are! — and 
they don't know me !" 

"The Lord be praised!" cried Granny as Johnnie gave 
her a bear hug, then pounced upon the twins, who gazed 
at him in round-eyed wonder. 

"Oh Gosh!" whispered Alfred. 

"Gosh, I say !" repeated Albert as they clung to Johnnie 
in amazement, while Grandpa and Grandma, with tears 
in their eyes, watched the happy reunion, and other trav- 
elers paused to smile and take to their hearts the touching 
picture. 

As soon as he could extricate himself Johnnie turned 
and awkardly presented his kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shehane, who were welcomed so sincerely that they knew 
this would be a glorious Christmas. 

"Why he can be Santa Claus!" cried Albert, admiring 
Grandpa's long white beard. 

"Sure Mike ! that's what !" agreed Alfred. 
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"I'm game !" laughed grandpa, as they were hurried to 
the carriage, bundled in and drove off. Grandpa in front 
with the twins, who had already fallen in love with him, 
and Johnnie cuddled up between the two old ladies on the 
back seat, enroute for the farm one mile away. 



CHAPTER XXV 



When they arrived at the farm breakfast was steaming 
hot, and Susan Coon beaming a joyous welcome, as she 
bustled forward to greet them : 

"Good land! I thought Johnnie was a boy, — and he's 
a grown man !" she said as Granny introduced him. 

"Shucks — tain't nothin' but long pants 'at makes him 
look so growny!" said Albert a bit jealousy. 

"That's all," affirmed Albert. "He ain't but two years 
older'n us!" 

"Yes, and in two years I expect you'll be a heap bigger 
than he is," replied Susan, with a sly wink at Johnnie. 

After breakfast, and as soon as Granny would allow 
him out of sight, the twins had Johnnie out showing him 
around the farm and pasture and barns, with the new 
Tinker at their heels. The dog had warmly welcomed 
Johnnie just as if knowing that he "belonged," and the 
frisky little fellow won his love in spite of his avowed in- 
tention to ignore all advances. 

Just as at the old home, there was a hay stack on the 
sunny side of the barn, and here the three brothers finally 
found shelter from the cold winter winds, where for more 
than an hour they lay in the sunshine and rehearsed past 
events for each other. 

Johnnie found that his father had never been heard 
from since he rode away leaving Lou seemingly dead, 
and that Lou, too, vanished when the crop was gathered, 
and it was supposed that she had gone back to her "gang" 
— so Mrs. Grim had written. 
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"And have you ever heard about our mother?" asked 
Johnnie, forgetting that the twins did not share the 
secret that Susie Grim had whispered to him. 

"Mother?" they asked simultaneously and in puzzled 
surprise. "Why Johnnie, what do you mean ? You know 
she's dead." 

"No I don't know it, — but I'll find out or die," he replied 
bitterly. "She was made to leave home, — Avith a baby in 
her arms less than two weeks old. If she's dead where is 
she buried? No, I don't believe she's dead, and some- 
where we've got a little sister about ten years old. Don't 
you wish we could find them?" 

Albert raised up on one elbow and looked gravely into 
Johnnie's face. 

"Johnnie, oh, gosh ! You don't say so ! And daddy done 
that? Why, that can't be! We never heard it before, 
and he married again — " 

"The dickens you say!" interrupted Alfred. "How do 
you know ?" and his eyes too, were fastened upon Johnnie, 
who told them that Susie was his informant. 

And at the house Grandpa and Grandma fed Granny's 
hungry soul on a history of the past eighteen months, 
as related to Johnnie' and told of his increasing restless- 
ness, and anxiety for definite news of his mother . 

"He's a wonderful boy," said Grandpa, thoughtfully, 
stroking his beard and gazing into the fire. "I'll never 
forget how forlorn he looked when I first saw him on the 
street in New Orleans, or how grateful he was and has 
been all the time, for a shelter. He's a lad of fine princi- 
ples and great promise." 

In the afternoon the boys were allowed to pop and 
string corn for Christmas-tree decorations, and to hang 
it and the gold and silver tinsel in long, graceful festoons 
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on the tree. A great pile of bundles were stacked behind 
it, with labels all carefully hidden and the irrepressible 
twins could hardly keep from peeping. 

"Don't you dare take one little squint," warned Susan 
Coon, "Aunt Susan," as she had asked the boys to call 
her, as she hobbled about with shining eyes. "It would 
make boys feel mighty bad to find that those packages 
were all for the little niggers on the farm, — now wouldn't 
it?" 

And the twins would wink at Johnnie and retort play- 
fully: 

"Of course big Coon would look out for the little coons, 
that's just natural!" Then Aunt Susan would grab the 
broom and they'd run and dodge, declaring they'd tell 
"Santa" and have her punished for cruelty to animals. 

Grandpa and Grandma Shehane had entered into the 
spirit of the occasion wholeheartedly, glad to help Granny 
make this the very best Christmas the boys had ever 
known. They and Granny were in the kitchen where, from 
a pair of old red window curtains, Mrs. Shehane was 
deftly fashioning a Santa Claus robe, to be trimmed after 
the boys retired, in bands of white cotton batting. 

"Wife and I are old hands at this game,' 'smiled Grand- 
pa, when Granny ventured a hope that she was not "im- 
posing" on good nature. "We're never happier than 
when making children happy, — eh wife? Wonder if the 
little folks around home will miss us much?" 

"We'll make it up to them New Year,' 'returned Grand- 
ma, clipping off her thread. "Now I believe this will be 
the very 'dinktum,' when we get the trimmings on, and 
when we get you stuffed," holding up the suit. "When 
you tie the sash on, this ruffle around the the waist will 
look like a coat-tail." 
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"Talk's about stuffing me, as if I were a turkey!" 
Grandpa said whimsically, turning to Granny, in mock 
offense. 

"Old turkey gobbler," teased Mrs. Shehane, giving him 
a loving look and affectionate slap. Granny thought they 
were the most delightfully youngold people she had ever 
seen, and was no longer jealous of Johnnie's love for them. 
But she would show Mrs. Shehane what doughnuts — real 
doughnuts, were! She couldn't forget Johnnie's written 
description of Mrs. Shehane's "doughnuts with no holes 
in them," and how he had bragged on them. She'd see if 
he had forgotten hers! 

Bill Nelson and wife, "Lizer," colored tenants, were in- 
structed to come to the house and build fires Christmas 
morning, and put the finishing touches to the breakfast. 
At 8 o'clock, Santa Glaus would arrive, and the two color- 
ed families were invited to be present. Everybody went 
to bed happy. Granny was too restless to sleep. Long 
after midnight she lay and pondered over past events and 
tried t,o gaze with prophetic vision into the future. Where 
was Mary? Where was John? Would her prayers for 
her boy be always unavailing Had she been so unfaithful 
to her trust as a mother, that John's soul would be lost? 
How good Mary had been! She had taught her children 
about Jesus from their earliest infancy, — and her teach- 
had taken root in Johnnie's heart at least ; and even the 
twins, who did not remember their mother, were growing 
more and more like her in spirit. Could it be that Mary's 
prayers were still ascending to God in their behalf? Oh, 
if she could only find her and give her a home here with 
her children, — safe from all harm. And what had become 
of the baby? 

The clock struck one. A hen squalled. Now what was 
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the matter ? Where was Tinker ? If anything was wrong, 
wouldn't he bark ? The hen squalled again — a strangled 
squawk ,and Granny sprang from bed, thrust her feet into 
heavy felt slippers, donned a big long cloak, grabbed a 
pistol and flash light from under her pillow, and marched 
out to the hen house, keeping in the shadows. 

She reached the hen house door just as a man emerged ; 
she leveled her pistol, flashed her light, and commanded 
sternly : 

"Hands up!" 

The man had two hens, one in each hand, and dropped 
them with a thud, promptly raising his hands, gazing in 
terror upon his menacing captor. 

"Please mam!" he stammered, "Don't shoot!" 
Granny saw before her a tramp, dirty, ragged and thin- 
ly clad. Not more than 25 years of age, but carrying in 
his pale face the marks of dissipation. And it was Christ- 
mas! Over her soul rushed a flood of tears and tender- 
ness: 

"Why did you do it!" she asked reproachfully. 
"I was hungry !" 

But you could have asked for food — I would have fed 
you! I've got a son — off — somewhere — tonight — God 
only knows where. March to the house, young man." 

"Me? What are you going to do with me?" the boy's 
thin face grew whiter still. 

"Pick up them hens and march to the house; I'll tell 
you later," sternly. Granny's tall lank figure, — her dark 
piercing eyes and steady aim, compelled obedience, and 
with a reckless laugh, the boy did as directed. 

"Anyhow — ^if you put me in jail; I won't be cold and 
hungry, so I'm glad to oblige you mam !" 

Granny marched him to the kitchen, where a bed of 
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oak coals kept the room comfortable, and threw a dim 
light upon the table ready set, and covered with a snowy- 
cloth. Above it hung a red Christmas bell. Holly wreaths 
hung on the walls, and above the mantels. The boy stood 
for a moment blinking his eyes, as Granny lighted a lamp, 
took from him the hens which he had killed, and said, as 
if he had been an honored guest : 

"Set up to the fire son, and I'll fix you something to 
eat." 

The boy sat down gingerly, stretched his hands to the 
coals and eyed Granny covertly. What did this old woman 
mean? He watched her place the hens in a big tin pan, 
then wash her hands. Why didn't she call her husband 
and send him to jail ? 

Granny was humming, "Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow," as she drew out hot coals, on which she 
placed the coffee pot. Then she went to the cupboard and 
fixed a waiter of chicken! — ^baked chicken, cranberry 
sauce and dressing, a slice of ham, two big sweet peach 
pickles, two slices of cake, and a piece of pie. 

"Just set right here by the fire and eat, son," she said, 
placing the big waiter in his lap, and pouring a cup of 
coffee. 

The boy looked at her, a lump in his throat, and a mist 
in his eyes. Granny drew a chair up close, pulled the long 
coat together over her flannel nightgown and smiled into 
his troubled face. 

"Well, son, go ahead and eat, and I'd be glad to have 
you tell me your troubles." 

"What are you going to do with me?" he asked, sipping 
his coffee. 

"Not a thing, — but let you pick them chickens an' stay 
here an' help eat 'em. Tomorrow's Christmas, son, the 
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birthday of our blessed Savior, who came to bring us glad 
tidings of great joy — peace on earth, good will to all men. 
I'm just goin' to love you, as the Bible teaches, and try 
to make you enjoy a little visit. Nobody won't know 
where I found you — ner nothing,' an' you won't be a bit 
embarrassed if you stay." 

"What ! You mean that ?" and the boy bent incredulous- 
ly forward. You are going to treat me like that — after 
what I have done ? How can you ?" Granny laid a wrink- 
led hand upon the boy's arm : 

"Why that's nothing to what my Savior done for me, — 
an' I want to be as near like Him as I can. He forgives 
all sin, — so must I, — an' I forgive you, an' ask you to be 
my guest for Christmas. We've got a pretty Christmas 
tree in the house, an' turkey an' all the trimmings. I can 
make you mighty comfortable — there's a good bed in the 
piazzer room that ain't occupied — a good feather bed with 
warm blankets, an' it's ready for you. I want you to stay. 
You are some mother's boy, an' for her sake — " 

"Oh, yes! yes! I'll stay!" the boy was trying hard to 
keep back the tears, "and Grandma — may I call you that ? 
— you have restored my faith in humanity! I must be- 
lieve in Christianity when I see it put into practice like 
this, and may be — ^maybe — surely God has outwitted the 
devil tonight, in directing my steps to your hen house! 
Yes, I have a mother — and as soon as I can, I'll go home 
to her. I fell in with bad company, left home five years 
ago and have rambled everywhere, going from bad to 
worse. You are the very first person who has shown me 
an actual Christian kindness. I have sneered and made 
fun of Christian religion, time and again, — ^for no one 
seemed to put it into practice. You are the first one I 
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have ever seen who returned good for evil. My name is 
Jim Davis, and my home is Greenville, S. C. 

"In asking me to stop with you for Christmas, you have 
no doubt snatched me from the very jaws of hell." A big 
tear rolled down the boy's face, unheeded as Granny pat- 
ted his shoulder and whispered : 

"Thank God,— I'm so glad I found you!" 



CHAPTER XXVI 



"I do thank you for this good supper, Granny ; and now 
I'll dress the hens," said Jim Davis, as he finished eating, 
a dull shame color suffusing his face. "I guess when a 
fellow is sorry he's done something wrong, he wants to do 
all he can to make amends. If I had the money I'd be 
glad to pay for them," regretfully, turning his eyes to 
the kettle steaming on the coals. 

"That's all right, son," comforted Granny. "I'll tend 
to 'em ; — you go to bed. Come to think, I'm glad you hap- 
pened along and killed 'em. I can't sleep somehow, and 
they'll help me pass off time. Besides, we'll need 'em for 
Christmas anyhow, and getting 'em fixed tonight will 
save lots of time an' worry" 

But Jim Davis felt that he must dress those chickens 
or loose the little respect he had for himself. So Granny 
laughingly brought a big paper to lay the chickens on 
after they were scalded, and a paper bag "to put the feath- 
ers in," so they could work by the fire, and leave no tell- 
tale sign. And Jim worked with a will, his eyes brighten- 
ing over Granny's surprised exclamations, as he dex- 
trously and with a few sweeps of his slender hands, re- 
moved every feather, holding the plump fowls up for in- 
spection. It was the work of a few seconds to singe them, 
and only a very few minutes till both were beautifully 
finished and salted down in a pan and hidden in the bottom 
of the big oaken cupboard. 

"Now, when I get my feet warm, I'll be ready for bed," 
said Jim; and presently Granny led him to the "piazza 
room,' 'where a big fluffy feather bed and pillows on a 
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four-poster, with fancy patchwork quilts, snowy blankets 
and sheets looked altogether inviting to one accustomed 
to "riding on rods" and snatching a bit of sleep whenever 
possible. For Jim Davis was a tramp, pure and simple — 
tramp and hobo, — he was as near lost to shame and de- 
cency as was possible, to ever regain a hold on respecta- 
bility. 

Granny sat the lamp down on an old-fashioned dresser, 
on which lay a Bible. She looked at it, then looked at Jim, 
who was gazing with misty eyes about the little room. 
The pretty rag rug by the bed; the snow white curtain 
and wreath of holly at the one window; the picture of 
George Washington, — a magazine page, — ^framed in pine 
cones ; and then his eyes rested on Granny, old and gray, 
the wrinkles on her face and the silver crown above it, 
accenting the kind spirit that beamed in her dark eyes., 

"How can I ever thank you ?" he whispered in awe and 
reverence. 

"I'm happier than you are over it," she smiled, direct- 
ing his attention by a gesture toward the Bible. "Do you 
ever read that ?" 

"No — not in years," he confessed. 

"Let's try a little game of mine," handing the Bible to 
Jim, who took it gingerly. "Close your eyes, open the 
book, put your fingers down, and read what you touch." 

"It sounds a little — er — oh — it makes me feel a little 
afraid!" whispered the boy, looking quite serious. 
"Wonder what'll happen?" Hesitating a moment, he did 
as directed. Two fingers rested on Isiah Chap., 16th, 
17th and 18th verses : 

"Wash ye, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil. 

"Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppress- 
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ed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 

"Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool." 

Jim raised puzzled, half fearful eyes, he turned back 
to the book and with bated breath, read on: 

"But if you refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 

"You see, my boy?" 

"Yes, I see. But I wish I hadn't read that last. A threat 
always makes me rebel. I can be loved and led into any- 
thing; but threatened and scared, — never!" 

"Try it again," suggested Granny gently. "But I don't 
think that last was a threat; it was just a warnin' agin' 
the natural results of sin. Anyhow try it again." 

Jim closed the Bible ; he would make sure to open it in 
another part; he closed his eyes as before, and only his 
quick breathing told how intensely interested he was; 
he felt that he was on trial. Granny scarcely breathed 
at all, but in her heart there was a prayer to God for the 
soul of this poor tramp : John 3-16, was the staggering 
assertive truth that stared up like letters of fire and burn- 
ed into the heart and soul of Jim Davis. 

"For God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." Jim's head bent lower 
as he closed the Book and laid it on the dresser. Blindly 
he reached out for Granny's hand. 

"Goodnight — you — dear — old saint!" he whispered. 
"You would kick me out, maybe, if you knew everything." 
Granny smiled and shook her head : 
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"I'll slip back and tuck you in," she answered, pat- 
ting his thin cold hand. 

Ten minutes later Granny tipped back with another 
blanket, which she put across the foot of the bed. Deftly 
she tucked the covers close to the thin, shivering form, 
and realized that the boy was shaking with suppressed 
sobs. She bent and kissed his forehead, damp with ago- 
nized perspiration. 

"Pray — ^for — ^me!" came a gasping appeal, half smoth- 
ered by bed clothes. 

"I will ! I will ! I am praying. God will hear your plea 
for pardon and will forgive," she replied. 

"You forgave me before I asked forgiveness !" he con- 
tinued, desperately. 

"So did our blessed God, when He sent His Son to die 
for 'whosoever'!" said Granny. "Just believe in Him, — 
just believe ! You and God can settle this matter a whole 
lot easier and quicker than you an' me settled up tonight. 
So I'll leave you in His keepin'. Good night, an' God bless 
you Jim Davis, with a clean heart an' redeemed soul." A 
little later she slipped a lighted oil heater in the room. 

Next morning was Christmas, and bright and early, 
"Bill" and "Lizer" had fires going in the house and 
kitchen when Granny appeared with a written order to a 
clothing store, and directed Bill to "ride the horse, — go 
fast — and tell Mr. Horner he simply must fill this order, 
even if it is Christmas morning!" 

Bill "flew" over the one mile ride, and was back grin- 
ning, with a big bundle, before any of the others had 
waked. 

"Lawsy Mistis," he said, "dem things is gwine'r tickle 
our Mistah Johnnie sho's you bawn !" 
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"Who said they wuz his'n?" asked Granny, and Bill 
subsided. 

"Set another plate, Lizer." 

"I'se done sot seben, — dars des you, Mis Coon, de twins, 
an' Mistah Johnnie an' his adopted folks." 

"Set another plate, Lizer ; there's one you ain't counted 
a poor boy that's goin' to spend Christmas. An' say, — 
where Tinker?" 

"Law — now, what you reckin! Why dat onerary 
Rastus, — kinky-headed little debbel dat he is, done tuck 
dat dawg home last night to sleep on his foots to keep 'em 
warm ! How come yo missed him ? He done back wid us 
dis mawnin?" 

"Yes, I missed him; but it's all right, if he's safe," 
Granny answered smiling: 

"An' we's got mo' company ! Dat tukky an' cranberry 
sauce sho gwiner go down Red Lane in a hurry," said 
Lizer, laying another plate. 

"Plenty more where they come from," declared Gran- 
ny, "an' plenty chickens too. This is goin' to be one Xmas 
when my darlin's'U have all the happiness I can cram 
into their lives, — ^them an' all the others under my roof. 
Are you sure Bill, that you got all I sent for and the 
sizes ?" picking up the big bundle. 

"Yes mam, I sho did." 

"All right ; bring that bucket of hot water and pitcher 
of cold water, an' them towels an' that cake o' sweet 
smellin' soap an' come with me. You can help our guest 
bathe an' dress maybe. But mind you keep your tongue. 

"Yas'm I sho do dat," grabbing up the things and fol- 
lowing Granny. 

"Santa Claus has come, Jim !" were the strange words 
that awakened the boy in the piazza room, and through 
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half-closed eyes he saw a huge bundle sail across the room 
and felt the soft thud as it settled on the bed by his side. 

He raised his head and gazed about, unable to get his 
bearings at first. 

"Here's hot an' cold water, plenty o' towels an' soap, an' 
a good old colored man to give you a rub down an' help you 
dress. Clean up, son, inside an' out, this blessed Christ- 
mas Day," and Granny slipped out, closed the door and 
went to wake the others, leaving Bill Nelson standing 
grinning happily by the bed, while Jim gazed around in 
speechless wonder, and marveled at the things that were 
happening to him. 

He sprang from bed, tears in his eyes. "I'll pay her back 
some day," he vowed as he kicked out of his thin soiled 
underwear, "God help me to be worthy !" with deep feel- 
ing. 

"Yassah boss! Das right! Now des stan' on dis big 
towel, an' leave de res to Bill." 

And Bill proceeded with a right good will to give Jim 
a much-needed bath, glad to find that the boy had safety 
razor, and that the job could be complete. 

In Jim's pockets were an asortment of things that he 
felt could never defile the pockets of his new suit. There 
were brass knucks, a deck of cards, a box of dice a rusty 
pistol, cigarettes, a knife, tooth brush and comb. He 
emptied everything in a heap on the bed, and looked at the 
pile with a feeling of disgust and nausea, that surprised 
him. He picked up the comb, tooth brush and knife, hiesi- 
tated a moment and picked up the cigarettes, looking at 
them thoughtfully. He gazed at his fingers stained with 
nicotine. 

Cigarettes were the main cause of his ruin; they had 
caused him to disobey and lie to his mother; in seeking 
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them he was drawn in with bad company, and went from 
bad to worse. He dropped the package on the pile of rub- 
bish and turned to Bill. 

"Bill, I've been the meanest sinner at all ; if I'm going 
to be a Christian, I want to be as good and true as is pos- 
sible for a man to be." 

"Das right — boss — das right!" 

"I'm sick of, and disgusted with my past, and God being 
my helper, I'm walking out of this room a new man. Do 
you think I can quit cigarettes?" 

"No sah — you sho can't do nuffin by yo'self ; — ^but wid 
yo han a holdin' to de Lawd, dar ain't nuffin' yo can't do," 
replied Bill solemnly. There was a moment of tense 
silence, as Jim gazed into the honest face of black Bill. 
Then he said with quiet determination : 

"Roll all that junk up in a towel. I'll give it to "Granny 
for a Christmas gift, and she'll understand," said Jim, 
squaring his shoulders, and taking a deep breath, the 
light of a great purpose transfiguring his face, and beam- 
ing in his eyes. "Bill, do you suppose I really am a con- 
verted man — or does a bath and clean clothes have this 
effect?" 

"Now, boy — das de debbil tryin' to make yo' doubt, an' 
yo' doan need no bettah proof dat yo' is a converted man. 
Sides dat, why, chile, yo' face done broke out wid 'ligion 
plain es measles !" 



CHAPTER XXVII 



All the household were gathered in the kitchen, and 
when Jim Davis joined t hem, he was so miraculously 
changed in appearance, that for a moment Granny gazed 
at him amazed and speechless, too doumfounded to make 
introductions. But she soon regained her poise, and pre- 
sented her late guest as if he were a dear friend who had 
given her a surprise visit. 

Everyone shook his hand cordially, welcomed him 
heartily and wished him a "Merry Christmas," while old 
Bill hovered in the background grinning happily, and feel- 
ing mighty important over the part he had played in 
Granny's little drama. 

"Hurry ! Granny, an' les' eat !" pleaded Alfred. "I say 
so too," added Albert. 

"Gee! I'm filled up on that Chirstmas tree!" exclaim- 
ed Johnnie, as Granny hustled them to the table, her eyes 
shining happily. 

Granny sat at the head of the table, with Jim Davis, 
Susan Coon and Grandma Shehane on her right, Johnnie 
and the twins on her left, and Grandpa Shehane at the 
foot, facing her. 

She returned thanks in a quaint, orginal and reverent 
way, that touched every heart, and must have made the 
angels in heaven bend low to listen : 

"Dear Father in heaven, we thank you for this blessed 
Christmas day — ^the birthday of the only son you ever 
had; it seems awful to think you had to give him as a 
sacrifice for all our sins, so as we could have a chance to 
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escape hell ; but the thought that death couldn't conquer 
him nor the grave hold him, is mighty sweet an' com- 
fortin' an' we know he is gone to prepare a home in the 
beautiful city for all who believe in him. God bless this 
home an' my boys. God bless the friends that are with 
us today, especially the dear one away from home an' 
mother. Bless us all, keep us from sin, an' save us in 
glory; A-men." 

Jim Davis turned his face to Granny, reached out and 
touched her arm, timidly : 

"You'll find my sins tied up in bundle in the — ^room — 
where you taught me to hate them." 

"What?" in astonishment. 

"Yes, Granny, I am a saved man; — your God is mine, 
and you'll never know till you get to heaven, what it 
means for a sinner like me to meet a saint like you." 

"Well, praise God !" whispered Grandma Shehane, quite 
audibly. "Amen!" exclaimed Grandpa heartily. Susan 
Goon furtively wiped her eyes on the corner of her apron. 
Johnnie and the twins exchanged expressive glances. 
Albert showed signs of bolting, — eager to investigate the 
"bundle" of "sins." Bill saw him, interpreted his inten- 
tions, slipped out unnoticed, secured the outfit and hid it, 
just in time, for in the excitement that followed Jim's 
confession, Albert tipped out silently, and with eyes 
round with excitement, glided into the piazza room. 
Presently he was back again at his place, and whispered 
in Alfred's ear: 

"Nothin' doin' !" shaking his head disappointedly. 

"Oh, my boy, my boy ! Where are you, what are you 
doing this Christmas day?" was the cry that went up to 
the throne of God, on the wings of silent, agonized prayer, 
wrung from Granny's mother-heart, yet hidden from the 
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eyes of all. She was determined that not one note of 
sorrow or regret should mar the exquisite melody of a 
perfect day, and the joy of the children's reunion. 

Johnnie, too, in the depths of his boy-heart, thought 
with longing of his mother, and determined to start his 
search for her soon. 

Think of the joUiest, fattest, funiest Santa Glaus you 
ever saw, and the most delightful Xmas tree, where 
everyone, — even to the little black children, received just 
exactly the thing most needful or longed-for, and get an 
idea of Granny's Xmas for her boys. There was not a 
thing to mar the pleasure of the scene, and to this day 
Jim Davis declares there never was and never will be 
another Xmas like it. Of the presents Granny received, 
the one given her by Jim Davis, — the bundle of junk, was 
most highly prized. She laid it away in the bottom of her 
trunk and kept and treasured it as long as she lived. 

Unknown to Jim, she wrote to his mother, who wired 
him a ticket to come home, and he left in time to arrive 
New Year's day, to begin a new and useful life. Granny 
never saw him again, but had letters from him often, — 
letters that assured her over and over, that she was the 
cause of his being saved. 

Grandpa and Grandma Shehane, too, passed out of their 
lives when they returned to New Orleans, except there 
were occasional letters. It was no surprise to Granny, 
when Johnnie announced his wish to search for his 
mother ; she encouraged him in this undertaking, and for 
the next five years Johnnie traveled over North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida, working in cot- 
ton mills, on farms, around sawmills, anywhere and at 
anything that would make a dollar and pay his way "to 
the next place." 
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He enlisted the sympathy of everyone, but the mothers 
especially, in his earnest efforts to find trace of the 
mother whom he could but dimly remember. He would 
run home to help with planting in spring, and the gather- 
ing in the fall, when not too far away, and in his absence 
Granny and the twins would trace his whereabouts out 
on a big wall map, as taught them by Susan Coon, who 
urged the boys to study at night and on rainy days ; and, 
Granny saw that they had every book needed to keep 
them interested. Thus the twins, like Johnnie, got a taste 
for books which was carefully cultivated, till reading be- 
came necessary as food, writing became a pleasure, good 
English was habitually acquired, and simple arithmetic 
mastered. 

Susan Coon, was in her glory. Here, she was worth 
something to some one, she was loved and appreciated, 
and her old heart sang praises to God all day long, for the 
blessings of a good home ; and Granny thanked him daily 
for sending Susan to her. 

The farm was increased from two to four-horse, and 
prospered; in fact, under Granny's management, every- 
thing she touched turned to money. The little church, 
two miles out in the country, prospered accordingly, for 
Granny took the same pride and interest in it that she 
manifested in her farm; and when at the age of fifteen 
the twins were converted and joined, her joy was un- 
bounded, and her praise to God rang out in a good old- 
time shout. 

John Elgricel had never been heard from, and some- 
times poor Granny would wring her hands and look up 
into the midnight heavens, and cry out in agony : 

"Oh my boy, my boy ! Must I go down to my grave and 
never see you again? Must I go to eternity and never 
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know your fate ? Must I never know what has become of 
Mary? Oh God, it's hard, it's hard! But maybe some 
day I'll understand. Maybe when I'm gone, my spirit, 
released from the flesh, can seek the lost ! An' oh God, if 
this is so, take me at any time ! Somehow Lord, I hope 
heaven ain't a place of eternal do-nothin,' like some folks 
think. I couldn't be happy doin' nothin', and I'd rather 
be a spirit out in the world tryin' to heal broken hearts, 
than in heaven blowin' a harp an' singin' through all 
eternity. Lord, I want to be busy on earth an' in heaven, 
— ^through life an' through eternity." 

At the age of 18, Alfred married and settled down on 
the farm with Granny, and Albert began to ramble, learn- 
ing to work in cotton mills, and gaining much knowledge, 
both of good and evil, through contact with the world. 

But there came a time when poor Granny waked one 
morning to find her right side paralyzed, and her speech 
badly impaired. Telegrams were quickly dispatched to 
the wandering boys, who hurriedly answered the sum- 
mons and reached home just before she died. A few weeks 
later Susan Coon answered the last call, and Alfred and 
his wife were left in sole possession of the big house, for 
Johnnie and Albert were gone again, — ^both now search- 
ing for their mother, though hope was beginning to die 
in their hearts. 

In due course of time. Granny's attorney, according to 
her advice, advertised for her son, John Elgricel, and ac- 
cordingly, the mercy and wisdom of God willed that a 
copy of the Birmingham Herald, containing the adver- 
tisement, together with a complete history of Granny's 
life and death, should fall into the hands of the prodigal 
son, who with a third wife, was living in Texas, broken 
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in health and spirit, yet with his craving for money and 
whiskey as keen as in his youth. 

He was working on a cattle ranch, had married a wo- 
man as lonely as himself, — a good woman, who had touch- 
ed his heart as no one else had done in years. But John 
Elgricel had not reformed. He still drank hard, gambled 
desperately, and at times was dangerous. But Louella, 
called Lou for short, the same name his second wife bore 
— was never afraid of him, never irritated him, and con- 
sequently he never abused her. 

She had been to the little village for groceries, and was 
standing near the station platform when the train pulled 
in, and a "drummer," lugging a suitcase had dropped the 
paper in question as he passed her; she picked it up, 
thinking that John would like to read it, and was unpre- 
pared for his cry of : 

"Oh, mother! mother!" that brought her from the 
"lean-to" kitchen, to his side in the rough living room of 
the cabin they called home. 

"What is it John?" she asked tremulously, staring at 
his strained face and anguished eyes as they were fasten- 
ed on the paper. 

"Mother — is dead — ^mother is dead! — she's gone! I've 
been a brute to her ! I broke her heart. I left on her the 
burden of raising my children — and — I never let her know 
— ^that I cared — ^my God, — how can a man ever fall so low, 
as to forsake his mother and children? Lou, go back 
with me? She left property. I don't deserve anything — 
and maybe the boys will kick me out. If they do, it's all 
right, but I want to go back." 

"But that — other woman?" questioned Louella, wo- 
man-like: "What of her?" 

"She was not really my wife — and I have just found 
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out that I did not kill her. Listen : This paper says : 'John 
Elgricel left home, believing himself a murderer ; but the 
victim of his drunken passion was not even seriously 
hurt.' You are truly my wife, Louella, — since it has been 
over sixteen years since I've seen or heard for my first 
wife. Will you go back with me? or shall I stay forever 
lost from my boys ?" 

There was a wistf ulness in his voice that went straight 
to his wife's heart, and she answered promptly and brave- 
ly: 

"We'll sell our little belongings and go, if you wish. But 
let's read it all over." And drawing a chair closely, while 
John read to her the full account. 

"Why, she must have been a wonderful woman, John." 
she said, as she slowly rose from her seat. 

"She was, — one of the best mothers God ever made, — 
but it's too late to tell her now! Oh mother, mother, I 
want to meet you in heaven — ^but — ^that too, is too late, — 
too late!" 

"No, John it's not too late," came a whisper in his ear, 
and he looked around with a start. 

"What — what — did you say, Lou ?" he gasped. 

"Nothing — I did not speak," she answered, gently, and 
John Elgricel buried his face in his hands, his soul tor- 
tured with fear, and remorse, his body shaking with great 
dry, tearless sobs. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



Remorse is not repentance, but is often mistaken for 
such; in fact they are very closely allied. One can feel 
remorse — that keen pain or anguish that comes from a 
sense of guilt — and still be unrepentant — still cling to 
the sinful practice that brings remorse. 

Repentence is the giving up — ^the turning away from — 
the renunciation of a thing, because of a conviction that 
it is an offense to Almighty God. 

John Elgricel, in the grip of a terrible remorse, was 
reviewing the past and cringing with guilt and fear be- 
fore an awakened and accusing conscience. He remem- 
bered as if it were yesterday, how his mother had beg- 
ged, pleaded and prayed that he would "be a good boy." 
How she had toiled day and night to make life easy for 
him, and though he recognized that her misguided love, 
sacrifice, and leniency had been one cause of his ruin, he 
could only reproach himself now, for being so ungrateful 
for her love and so unfaithful to her trust. In her blind 
worship of him she had believed him perfect and he had 
taken advantage of her ignorance of life's temptations. 

He could see it all now ! Oh how could he have been so 
cruel and unkind to such a mother ? He remembered the 
night she sat on his bed and acknowledged that she had 
failed as a mother ; he could hear her trembling, pleading 
voice now: "When you was born, John, I turned all my 
thoughts to you an' forgot God. I've found out too late, 
that I was all wrong, — but it ain't too late for you ; God 
knows you ain't had a square deal, an' will save you if 
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you'll let him. For your children's sake, get right !" 

And he had laughed at her, — he had even cursed ! And 
a few nights after that she had sat on the doorsteps v?hen 
all others had retired, and he had heard her sobbing and 
praying: 

"Oh God, I did love you, — an' you loved me once ! Is it 
too late to come back ? I ain't worthy, but you are merci- 
ful, an' oh. Father, I believe you are comin' half way to 
meet me. Lord, I ain't worth nothin' to you now — I'm 
old an' feeble — I'm so sorry an' ashamed!" There had 
been a pause and then she had shouted : 

"Glory ! Glory to God, Jesus saves me over again !" and 
Mary's sweet voice had replied: 

"No, mother, never 'over again,' for 'neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus. You have just been 
restored, mother." And he had yelled out angrily: 

"Doggone it ! Shut up and go to bed !" Oh, how vividly 
he remembered it all now ! God ! if he could only forget ! 
If he could only erase from his memory that awful night 
when he had driven his pure sweet wife from home with 
a two- weeks-old baby in her arms ! Had it not been for 
his mother he would have killed Mary that night. Granny 
had knocked him senseless just as he was about to plunge 
his knife in her breast. Why, why hadn't she killed him ! 
Where was Mary ? God in heaven — ^perhaps he had killed 
her! 

Conscience continued to pour the lash remoselessly : 
Louella, with tear-dimmed eyes went softly about her 
household duties, leaving him alone, after finding that she 
could not comfort him. 
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The bringing home of the degraded Lou to rule over 
his home, the terror and shrinking of Granny and the 
children. The cruel beating he had given Johnnie, all for 
nothing; the fall in his drunken fury that had probably 
prevented him killing his boy ; when he lay in a half -faint 
on the hard porch floor, Johnnie had stood beside him 
vifith blood running down his legs and had denounced him 
with an energy fierce and unreal. 

John put his fingers in his ears now, to shut out the 
ringing, stinging contempt in the accusation of childish 
lips wrung from the soul of his mistearted boy, which 
came sounding across the years space : 

"I hope he's dead ! The world ain't big enough for us 
both, no more! He's forgot he's my dady an' I'll forget 
it too! He's no more to me from now on than a black 
nigger ! I hate him ! He's called me a thief an' a liar his 
last time. I heard him threaten you, Granny ; he's always 
cussin' at you an' if I stay here I'll kill him!" 

Through half -closed eyes, pretending unconsciousness, 
he had seen Johnnie's white face as he stood there welter- 
ing in blood, from a cruel and undeserved beating. And 
that was the last time he had seen his boy! God, what 
memories to haunt a man througli life ! And John Elgricel 
felt that to be thus haunted was his doom. 

And the last time he had seen Granny was when he and 
Lou started to town, that last time ; Granny had pleaded 
for some sign that he wanted her and needed her in his 
home, and he had given her to understand he didn't give 
a darn what she did, or where she went, and she had sob- 
bed out : 

"Well, I'm leavin' John, I'm goin' to try to have a little 
peace, an' I'm goin' so far I won't know what you are 
doin'. I won't be here when you come back. Kiss me good 
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bye John — it's been a long time since you kissed me ! Kiss 
me just once, as if you cared a little!" And he had an- 
swered : 

"Oh ma, stop your foolishness — you make me tired," 
and had left without the kiss that she pleaded for. That 
night he came home and she was gone ! — he and Lou had 
fought, and he had tried to kill her ; and, until now sup- 
posed he had done so. 

"Oh mother, mother, — after all you had done for me 
and my little helpless children, I couldn't even give you 
the kiss you pleaded for ! I left you like the brute I was — 
like the brute I am ! I am the devil's own !" 

Rising and going to the cuboard, he drew out a large 
bottle of whiskey, and began to try to 'drown his 
troubles,' ignoring the pleadings of his wife, who looked 
on in helpless sorrow. 

Remorseful,suffering all the agonies of a soul eternal- 
ly lost, but not repentant, surely, since he could still gulp 
down the hellish beverage that had robbed him of his 
manhood and character and brought to him every sorrow 
and grief and shame he had known. 

"You don't want to go back home drunk, dear?" came 
the gentle, persuasive voice of Luella, her hands on his 
shoulders. "Go back to your boys with a clean breath on 
your lips, at least." 

"Oh, I won't get drunk, but I've got to have something 
to help me right now, or I'll go crazy. Why things I never 
thought of a second time, rise up to haunt me and drive 
me wild. Why I've got to get relief somehow. Lou, I've 
been meaner than the devil wants a man to be, and I'm 
hoping that very thing may prove the salvation of my 
boys. If I'd a been a 'respectable' drunkard and gambler, 
they might have grown up to tolerate and even indulge 
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in the same sins. I'm hoping they were too thoroughly 
disgusted to follow my example." John took another big 
drink, and was soon drunk, of course ; but not free from 
the lash of conscience which was applied even more re- 
lentlessly. 

"I can't go back, — the boys are grown now — ^they'd kill 
me sure!" he groaned, — "and serves me right! Johnnie's 
got it in for me, — oh, the blood on his poor little legs! 
Blood — and it won't wash off — it keeps running — it won't 
stop! Mother! mother! mother!" and on he raved till 
Luella was almost beside herself with grief ,and really 
glad when at last he became "dead drunk" and oblivious 
to everything. 

A couple of weeks later on Sunday morning Alfred and 
his wife were starting to the little church — we'll call it 
"Mt. Beulah," Alfred seemed absent-minded, and un- 
usually silent, and on being questioned, replied : 

"I don't know, Maud, what is the matter. It can't be 
indigestion, for your cooking is perfect. But I've got the 
strangest feeling — ^just a dreadful apprehension of some- 
thing going to happen. Did you ever feel that way?" 

"Many a time, dear, and I always found out I needed a 
liver pill. Better take one, — you'll find a box in the medi- 
cine case." 

"I don't think I need it," smiled Alfred, trying to pull 
himself together. "But if I feel this way tonight, I'll 
be willing to try your remedy. I'm just wondering If 
anything has happened to Alfred. We haven't heard 
from him, — or Johnnie in several weeks ?" 

"If anything had happened, we surely would have 
heard. They both carry identification cards and our ad- 
dress," was the comforting answer. 

"Yes, I know; — ^but still — ^there's something wrong, 
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somewhere, sure as you live. I never have felt like this 
before." 

"Well, after we have walked through the lovely woods, 
and sweet-scented fields, and have seen the beauty of pink 
and white dogwood, and deUcately tinted dress of Mother 
Nature, I'm sure you'll feel better." 

Sunday school was over, and after a short intermission 
in which there was much hand-shaking and neighborly 
inquiries after each other's health, the people gathered 
again for the sermon. While the first song was being 
sung a slender veiled woman, and a man with heavy dark 
beard, both neatly dressed, alighted from a carriage, and 
after a few words to the driver, went quietly in the 
church and took a back seat, but were urged by the usher 
to come nearer the front, and followed him to a seat in the 
"Amen" corner, where they could see all over the house. 

Presently when the collection plates were passed, by 
two young men the bearded man's dark eyes centered 
upon one of them ; he caught his breath. The young man 
was Alfred Elgricel, and he came quietly and reverently 
to pass the plate, his eyes meeting those of the stranger, 
which were dark, and hauntingly familiar; the stranger 
dropped a five-dollar bill in the plate, and lowed his eyes. 
Alfred passed on. The man did not need to press his 
wife's hand — she knew that this was one of John's boys, 
and pressed his hand in answer. 

Surely, this young man, — was a Christian and would 
forgive his father! Luella's heart thrilled. She glanced 
over the church in search of the other twin, for she was 
sure this was one of them ; but her quest was in vain. 

Alfred's seat was on the opposite side of the pulpit, 
with his pretty wife, and almost facing his father, who he 
had never seen wearing a beard ; he had no idea who the 
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stranger could be, nor why the man's eyes compelled and 
held his own gaze. 

The preacher, young, virile and full of zeal for his 
master, preached a great sermon that day, on the sub- 
ject of Temperance. "No drunkard shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven," was the assertion, read from Holy Writ, 
that caught and held the attention of John Elgricel, when 
the preacher read the first ten verses, of Chap. 6, 1 Cor. 
This was the first sermon he had heard in twenty years, 
and it's effect upon his already lacerated soul cannot be 
described. 

When at the close of his powerful appeal for temper- 
ance, and a bitter denunciation of alcoholic drinks, he 
quoted with dramatic power and thrilling eloquence : 

The Saloon Bar 

"A bar to Heaven, a door to Hell — 
Whoever named it, named it well! 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 
A door to want, and broken health. 
A bar to honor, pride and fame, 
A door to sin and grief and shame ; 
A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 
A door to darkness and despair ; 
A bar to honored, useful life, 
A door to brawling, senseless strife ; 
A bar to all that's true and brave, 
A door to every drunkard's grave ; 
A bar to joy that home imparts, 
A door to tears, and aching hearts ; 
A bar to Heaven, a door to Hell — 
Whoever named it, named it well!" 
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"Again, let me say with all the energy of my soul — all 
the emphasis I possess — no drunkard shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven." 

There was a pause. The preacher looked accusingly at 
one of his guilty members down near the door on a back 
seat, — a back-slider. 

With despairing eyes fastened on the man of God, for- 
getful of everything else in the world, John Elgricel 
clenched the bench-back in front of him and rose to his 
feet crying out in agony : 

"But what can we do about it ? Is there no hope for a 
poor damned drunkard? Must he go to another hell worse 
than the one he makes for himself ? Lost ! Lost I Lost !" 



CHAPTER XXIX 



Louella, trembling and afraid, caught John's sleeve and 
puUel him back to his seat, and he sat there, white and 
despairing, trembling in every limb, staring with unsee- 
ing eyes into space. 

Consternation reigned. The preacher frowned in per- 
plexity, as every eye focused upon the stranger; he was 
surely drunk or crazy, was the general opinion, and only 
two or three realized that this was only another way of 
inquiring, "What must I do to be saved ?" 

"The blood of Jesus Christ cleaneth from all sin," 
solemnly declared the preacher, "God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for every man. He will cleanse and heal the drunk- 
ard, pardon every sin, blot them out of the book of re- 
membrance and remember them no more. No drunkard 
can go to heaven ; but when a poor drunkard, or any other 
sinner, goes with a broken contrite spirit to the Lord, — 
oh, then, — with more than the tenderness of a mother, 
our blessed Father heals the poor broken heart, binds up 
the bruises, put a song of praise on once profane lips, and 
forgets all the wicked past, for Jesus' sake. Is there a 
sinner here who wants to be saved?" 

But John Elgricel had pulled hiniself together, pain- 
fully conscious that he had created a sensation and made 
himself conspicuous. The devil, who a moment before 
had trembled, chuckled in glee, as a hard cynical smile 
of derision twisted the lips of the man, as he stood 
through the song, plainly defiant : 
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"Come humble sinner in whose breast 
Ten thousand thoughts revolve, 
Come with your guilt and fear oppressed 
And make this last resolve. 

"I can but perish if I go, 
i am resolved to try, 
For if I stay away I know 
I shall forever die !" 

The preacher, with solemn warning, urged a definite 
decision by every unsaved person, appealing to no one in 
particular, — and wondered if the stranger was drunk or 
demented. 

And so the service closed. The preacher had a sense 
of guilt, as if he had failed in a God-given task; he was 
not at all pleased with himself, and hastened forward to 
speak to the stranger, who had so impressed him. But 
John hurried out as if pursued by fiends, and Louella 
was having a hard time keeping up with him. 

"Made a darn fool of myself!" he muttered between 
his teeth, as they gained the open air and looked around 
for their driver. 

"No John, you didn't," said Louella, noting that he was 
still trembling, and very much disturbed. "But what are 
we going to do now ?" 

"We are going back to town and hit the first train out. 
I'll choke to death here. There's something wrong in the 
air! Hi there!" he called, seeing his man, "let's go!" 

All right sir," and the man turned and spoke to Alfred, 
who was standing near him: 

"Say, you and your wife can ride on the front seat with 
me. These folks are going to your house, I suppose, — 
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anyhow, they inquired for your place, and I brought them 
from the station to your home, but a colored man told us 
you were gone to church, so they came on too." 

"Why, I don't know the people!" 

"Must be some relatives of yours, though," insisted the 
driver. 

Albert called Maud and they walked out to the road, as 
the man turned his horses and drove out of the church 
yard, and to where the two strangers stood. 

"I am Albert Elgricel, sir," said Albert extending a 
friendly hand, and this is my wife. I understand that 
you were looking for us?" he added as they all shook 
hands, but the return introduction was not made. 

"We — we — did want to find the Elgricel boys," admit- 
ted Louella, in a faint voice, throwing her veil and reveal- 
ing a pale face and anxious appealing gray eyes. Maud 
liked her at once. 

"Yes," assented John ; "the oldest one : where is he ?" 

"He and my twin brother are away and I do not know 
the address of either. Is there anything I can do for 
you ?" kindly. 

"Well, I don't know, — ^but we could talk it over, any- 
how," John answered in a strange voice. If we could get 
away from the crowd. 

"Sure ; come right on home with us. You are strangers 
here, and must take dinner with us." 

"Thank you ! Yes, this in our first trip to this state," 
as they all took seats in the carriage and drove away, 
leaving a curious crowd behind, staring after them. 

Alfred and Maud were deeply puzzled and cast ques- 
tioning glances at each other that received no answer. 

Then they arrived at the Elgricel farm, and dismissed 
the carriage, which John had paid for himself with no 
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little satisfaction, flashing a nice little roll of bank notes 
to prove that he vi^as no beggar, asking favors. Alfred 
and Maud grew even more puzzled. 

As they went up the broad walk from the road to the 
house, Albert paused to point out a wonderful bed of vio- 
lets in full bloom, planted to spell, "God is Love." 

"That was my grandmother's last work — ^fixing that 
bed, and we tend it, and keep it in shape — ^just as she 
wanted it," explained Albert, very tenderly. 

A deep groan burst from the heart of John Elgricel, 
and Alfred turned startled, questioning eyes upon him. 

"What is the matter sir?" 

"A pain — ^just like I had in church — I — ^I — " he stam- 
mered. 

"Come on in and lie down — you are sick !" said Alfred. 

"Oh John, you are not sick, are you?" Louella gasped. 
Maud was watching the man and with quick intuition 
guessed the truth, and her knees went weak beneath her. 
What would Alfred do ! 

"Alfred !" she whispered ; he looked at her and her lips 
formed the unspoken words — "Your father!" 

Alfred stopped short and faced the man, who with his 
wife holding his arm, was following: 

"Wait a minute, — " said the boy, "Wait a minute! — 
who are you?" he challenged. 

"Just what I said in the church," answered his father 
in a despairing voice that was almost a sob — "a damned 
drunkard who has made a hell for himself and every one 
on earth — who cared for him — a darned drunkard, who 
deserves eternal punishment, — a scoundrel, a villian, a 
brute — ^meaner than even the devil wants a man to be — 
wanting a chance to atone, — ^but too late too late ! I am 
— your father!" 
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Alfred folded his arms across his heaving breast, chok- 
ing back the bitter denunciation that impulse urged him 
to hurl at this man, who had stumbled forward and was 
sitting on the bottom porch step, with head bowed be- 
tween his knees, a picture of utter dejection. 

All through boyhood he and his twin brother had vowed 
to some day "get even" with this man, who was respon- 
sible for the loss of mother and sister, who had shame- 
fully treated Granny, and had beaten Johnnie so unmerci- 
fully, that even after long years the scars still remained. 
And he himself had been beaten cruelly, so had Albert. 
Oh, that the boys were both at home! All the murder- 
ous fiends in hell, were urging Alfred to quick and des- 
perate action. His hands clenched till the nails cut into 
the flesh. The veins on his neck stood out like purple 
cords, and his teeth grated together in almost unbearable 
rage, as he bent toward the bowed figure on the door-step, 
almost choking with fury. 

Maud drew back, horror-striken,and LoueUa held her 
breath in anxiety, both watching the tableu that was 
about to be a tragedy. 

What was it that drew Alfred's gaze to Granny's flower 
bed? Was her angel-spirit near? "God is Love!" "God 
is Love!" His lips began to quivver and a mist dimmed 
his sight. 

Great God! If Jesus Christ could die for the sins of 
the whole world, — if God could forgive those who spat 
upon His only Son, — who crowned Him with thorns and 
tortured Him on the cross, surely he (Alfred) could for- 
give one poor self -condemned sinner, — as he himself had 
been forgiven! Stooping, he touched the bare, bowed 
head, noting that the dark hair was thickly streaked with 
gray. 
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"Come in — ^pa!" he said very gently. "I know Granny 
would be glad if she could know you had come, — and may- 
be she does know!" 

"Bless your dear heart!" whispered Louella, to Alfred, 
the tears streaming down her face. "I feel that she does 
know." 

Maud did not speak, but the glance she gave her hus- 
band, and the loving pat on his shoulder as she ran up 
the steps to open the door, were eloquent expressions of 
her love and satisfaction. 

"Oh, my boy, my boy!" choked John Elgricel as Alfred 
assisted him to rise, and for a moment they stood locked 
in each other's embrace, there on the door-steps, in the 
May sunshine. 

Presently they turned by common consent and gazed 
silently upon Granny's flower bed. 

"God is Love!" said Alfred, John was silent. And 
after a moment they walked into the house, where John 
gazed around as if haunted. 

"This is just as Granny left it," said Maud, waving her 
hand toward the room. "This was her chair, and now it 
shall be yours," pulling forward a large cushioned rocker. 

"My poor old mother," sobbed John, "I was a brute 
to her ; — she slaved all her life for me and mine, and want- 
ed nothing but love and appreciation in return, and was 
denied that!" 

"And — and my mother! — what of her?" was the ques- 
tion that was wrung from Alfred's soul, not as an accusa- 
tion, but a plea for information. 

"Oh, God! Don't!" cried John. *'My punishment is 
greater than I can bear !" 



CHAPTER XXX 



As John Elgricel sank into his mother's cushioned arm 
chair, his frame shaking with great agonized sobs that 
seemed to rend his very soul, a strange incomprehensible 
impression came over him. 

All the intervening years were magically swept away, 
and he was just a little boy again, cuddled up in his 
mother's lap, and her loving arms about him, her tender 
words of comfort and love undying, ringing in his ears. 

Louella shook her head when Maud and Alfred would 
have tried to comfort him, and they quietly waited for 
him to regain self control, feeling it best to allow his 
grief full sway, for the time being. 

"Oh, mother! mother!" came his grief -stricken cry, 
"Too late, I have realized your goodness and faithfulness ! 
How I wish I could tell my bitter experience to every way- 
ward boy ,and save them from the agony of an hour like 
this. 

"The last time I saw her was in the kitchen door at 
home, when she pleaded for just one little kiss of affec- 
tion, — and I refused it, — and laughed at her. Oh, God! 
how can I bear it ! 

"Alfred, I thought you were going to kill me a few 
minutes ago. Why didn't you ? I deserve it — yes, killing 
is too good for me! I ought to be tortured for years — ^just 
as I tortured those who loved me ! 

"Yes! and Gk)d is punishing me with remorse that 
comes too late ! This is my doom, — I deserve it, but how 
long can I bear it and live? How long, — oh, God, how 
long! 
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"Guilty of murder, in heart, of my sweet pretty girl 
wife; — your mother, Alfred, — ^who grew so afraid of me 
that she shrank from me even when I was sober. Oh, if 
I could only know what became of her and our infant 
baby. I tried to find them, — I spent money, employed de- 
tectives — tried every way to find them — and then I grew 
desperate. The ground opened and swallowed them from 
sight ! And God holds me charged with murder !" 

"Pa ! Don't !" pleaded Alfred, who could keep silent no 
longer, and coming to stand by the stricken man and plac- 
ing a hand on his shoulder : "If you are sorry — ask God 
to forgive you, for Christ's sake, and the burden of guilt 
will be gone, and a sweet peace will come into your soul. 
God is love. That was Granny's creed! she believed it, 
lived it, and left the message out there in the green things 
growing, for you. Let her accomplish in death what she 
failed to do in life — that is, lead you to the foot of the 
cross, where all sins are forgiven." 

"It sounds mighty good, my boy, but I can't grasp it. 
I believe in God, — ^I believe in Christ — ^and I believe He 
died to save sinners — other sinners ; — ^but I can't get close 
to Him — I guess I've waited too long." 

"No, no; John!" cried Louella, kneeling by his side — 
"I believe God in His goodness, brought you back here, 
and that pardon full and free, awaits you." 

John raised his head and looked at her. He reached out 
a hand and stroked her hair, as he said slowly : 

"Louella, I'm thinking that maybe you are not my wife 
in the sight of God. Maybe—" 

She bent forward with her soul in her eyes, pale, but 
brave and resolute, and answered : 

"I married you in all good faith, John ; I love you. You 
came like a ray of sunshine into my sad and lonely life. 
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But if there is in your heart a doubt about our marriage 
— if it rises up as a barrier between you and the God of 
your mother, — if there is anything at all like that in your 
mind, I will gladly give you up, — and — ^return — ^to my 
home — alone, my grief and sorrow softened and made 
bearable in the consciousness that my love is big enough 
and strong enough to make such a sacrifice. Life is too 
short, John, eternity too long for us to trifle with God." 

"Louella!" he cried broken, folding his arms about her, 
"I'll never give up up! You are too good for me — ^but 
you are mine — I will never give you up — ^no, never!" 

Alfred and Maud exchanged tearful glances, and ven- 
tured the opinion that the long years had made John free, 
and that Louella was in reality a wife in the sight of God. 

John forced a smile and gazed into the woman's anxi- 
ous face, kissed her and said : "Surely God gave you to me 
— and let's forget ugly thoughts. Of course you are my 
very own wife and we are going to try to live creditably 
and honorably. I'll promise right here as I sit in mother's 
chair, feeling almost as if I were in her lap — I will cut out 
the whiskey. I'm done with that forever." 

Alfred and Maud slipped out to the kitchen to see about 
dinner, and Maud exclaimed : 

"Well, isn't it wonderful ? You remember how you felt 
this morning? — as if something would happen?" 

"Yes, I was just thinking about it," returned Alfred. 
"And do you — something did like to happen! — I came 
near killing my own father! Granny's flower bed saved 
me — or her spirit, — or God's guardian angels, — or some- 
thing. All the devils in hell broke loose in my soul for a 
moment — and I was insane, I think." 

"Wonder what Johnnie would do if he knew ?" ventur- 
ed Maud as she sliced some cake. 
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"I hope he'll not find out. He has suffered so much — 
but oh — Maud, we must try to forget, — ^we must wipe the 
slate clean for Pa, and help him begin life over again. 
He has a wonderful — " Alfred hesitated a moment then 
gave Louella the sacred name, very softly, — "wife." 

"She truly is wonderful, I like her," returned Maud. 
"But do you think your father is converted ?" 

"I'm afraid not. He's trying to reform, through his 
own strength. But we must pray that the light will come 
into his soul." 

John and Louella were calm, when called to dinner, 
though traces of emotion still lingered, even after they 
had bathed their faces. When Alfred bent his head and 
thanked God for health and food and home, and for the 
return of his long lost father, and prayed for his con- 
version, John came near breaking down again. 

His girl wife, — Mary, — Alfred's mother, used to return 
thanks at the table in the same way, and memories haunt- 
ed John Elgricel today as never before in life. 

The conversation turned to other subjects, and Alfred 
soon acquainted his father of Granny's plans for the 
farm, making it very plain that he expected his father to 
remain with him. 

And if John wondered in his heart what the attitude of 
his other sons would be, and what reception they would 
give him, he kept such thoughts locked in his own heart, 
conscious that if they should kill him, it would be no more 
than he deserved, — yet he hoped that for their own soul's 
sake, they would forgive — ^just as Alfred had done. 

The days rolled by, and John helped in the fields, glad 
to keep busy, while Maud and Louella were happy with 
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the house work. But every night when they would retire, 
Maud and Albert talked over what might happen, should 
Johnnie come home unexpectedly. They did not even 
know where he was. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



One Sunday morning in late summer, while Alfred 
waited for Maud to get ready for Sunday school, he joined 
his father, who sat smoking, out on the lawn under the 
shade of a majestic oak. 

A mocking bird, singing as if its little throat would 
burst with melody, was perched in the top of a tall pear 
tree in the garden, in plain view ; and John Elgricel listen- 
ed with rapt countenance, smiling in appreciation as the 
lovely bird would emphasize its joyous notes with pretty 
graceful motions of its slender body, or would spring into 
the air and quiver, poised for a moment, then alight — and 
dance on the swaying bough. 

"I wouldn't take a share in the railroad for that bird," 
John remarked taking his pipe from his mouth. "Doggone 
if he doesn't act as if he knows we like to see and hear 
him, too." 

"Yes, he does," agreed Alfred, sitting down on the rus- 
tic seat by his father. 

"Pa, go with us to church." 

"No — son, — I feel better and more at home right here 
with the birds. Don't worry about me — I — just don't 
enjoy going to church." 

"But Pa, you ought to go. The church is a divine insti- 
tution, where God's children meet to serve and worship 
Him. Granny always looked forward all the week, to 
going to Sunday school and church on Sunday." 

"Well, I'd go if I enjoyed it, but I don't." 

"Pa, you can't serve God in the dark, or on the sly. 
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You've got to confess Him before men. You've got to 
take a stand for Him, and show your colors, if you are 
ever a hppy Christian." 

John did not reply, and presently Maud came out and 
she and Alfred left John and Louella to keep house. 

The young couple walked along in thoughtful silence 
for a few moments. Maud slipped her little brown hand 
through Alfred's arm and looked sympathetically into his 
troubled face: 

"We'll never get him to church, will we ? — and Louella 
won't go without him, — loyal soul that she is." 

"Maybe if she came anyway, pa'd come too, rather than 
be left alone," replied Alfred. "Pa's failing, and — " 

"Yes, he is," agreed Maud. "He doesn't complain 
though, just grows more and more silent and preoccupied, 
eats very little, — yet works just the same. I wonder 
what is the matter? Do you think we should see a doctor? 

Alfred shook his head : "It's remorse, Maud, — ^remorse 
that has buried relentless fangs into his very soul." 

I heard him muttering yesterday, wishing that he could 
die, — and he will, — if he doesn't get peace of mind." 
"He's quit drinking," ventured Maud hopefully. 

"Yes, and he's quit cursing and gambling. He truly 
is living a blameless life, — no question about that. But 
is his soul saved ? He hasn't said so," deeply troubled. 

"Well," said Maud, "we must keep praying for him. I'm 
glad of one thing — Johnnie and Albert are not likely to 
return for several months; from their last letters, they 
have no intention of coming home." 

"No, they were going farther North, — and didn't even 
know where they were going to stop. Well, I'm glad they 
didn't know Pa is here. I don't know how they'd take it." 

It was in September that John took pneumonia. The 
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doctor shook his head hopelessly — in answer to Alfred's 
question: 

"He has ruined his constitution by strong drink; his 
heart, lungs and stomach have suifered irreparable dam- 
age from the terrible habit, and there's not one chance in 
a thousand for his recovery. No drinking man can suc- 
cessfully battle with disease; he has destroyed his own 
weapons, and is helpless." 

"And we don't know where Johnnie and Albert are!" 
sobbed Maud. 

"I believe I'm glad we don't know," returned Alfred. 

"Oh, doctor!" pleaded Louella, "Don't let him die like 
this! He must speak to me again. I can't let him go 
like this !" and she knelt by the bed and rained tears and 
kisses on the thin hot hands that had ceased their restless 
fluttering. 

"He has been a good husband — and he's all — I've got 
— in the world! Oh, John, speak once more! — Tell us 
you are prepared !" 

But John died unconscious; not an old man, except in 
experience, which had stamped indelible tell-tale lines on 
his face and gave him the appearance of a man of sixty. 

They buried him by the side of his mother, and the 
mocking birds that he loved, sang daily over his grave, 
bringing a feeling of such loneliness to the heart of Louel- 
la that she could not bear it, and decided to return to 
Texas and to her lifelong friends. Alfred provided for 
her generously, and he and Maud gave her up reluctant- 
ly, bidding her a tearful goodbye. 

And, through a change in postmasters at Brewton, and 
lost instructions concerning mail, the three boys were 
for two or three years separated from each other, neither 
knowing the address of the other. 
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Johnnie made strenuous efforts to find Susie Grim; 
somehow as he grew into manhood, his thoughts turned 
more constantly toward Susie, and she was often visualiz- 
ed in his mental pictures of a cosy little home. But, he 
never saw her again, and Destiny led him to meet his 
fate, in LaGrange, where his wanderings finally led him, 
one beautiful day in May. 

He had just arrived and had been looking the place 
over and making inquiries about the mills, with the in- 
tention of working a while. He had been to Unity Coton 
Mills, Elm City, Dixie, and the "Old LaGrange Mill," and 
had been favorably impressed with the working condi- 
tions and the town in general. But he would not locate 
until he had visited the Dunson Mills. 

It was Saturday afternoon and the work had stopped. 
Pretty, neatly dressed girls hurrying to town to do their 
Easter shopping, and as they passed by, one flashed him 
a coquettish glance and the suggestion of a smile which 
sent the blood leaping like fire through his veins. 

Contrary to all the properties, he turned and looked 
after her, caught her stealing a backward glance, which 
thrilled him from head to foot, and then and there, he 
decided for Dunson, with firm conviction in his heart that 
he had seen the one girl in all the world for him. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



Like every other boy of his age, Johnnie Elgricel, now 
a little more than twenty, had treasured little souvenirs 
picked up in his travels — quite a pocket full of post cards, 
received from the fair sex, and a couple of photographs, 
that somehow he didn't appreciate any more, as he had 
done in the past. 

On this particular Saturday night, as he retired to his 
room in a cheap boarding house, he took the above 
mementoes from his pockets and looked at them ruefully, 
and a little bit puzzled over his complete change of mind. 
He looked long and earnestly at one sweet pictured face, 
laid it down and placed with it a few letters written by 
the hand of an impulsive young girl — letters he had read 
so often that he had memorized them, — ^letters that here- 
tofore had been treasured as priceless. 

"John," as he had begun to introduce himself, because 
"Johnnie" sounded so "babyish," was trying to analyze 
himself. 

Jesie Brent, of Huntsville, Ala., was a lovely girl, and 
he was very fond of her ,"as a friend," he told himself, 
but was a little worried over the fact that he had made 
love to her, and had cause to believe that she had taken 
his attentions seriously. 

But Jessie had so many admirers, was the belle of 
Huntsville Cotton Mills, and no doubt would soon forget. 
Anyhow, they were not really engaged, he argued ; he had 
never actually proposed to her ; but there existed between 
them a mutual understanding that when they were "old 
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enough to make a home" they would "make it together." 
And now John knew it could never be, and was at a loss 
how to break with her. Then came a happy thought. Per- 
haps she, too, had met some one whom she liked better. 

He started to write her, spoiling sheet after sheet of 
paper and finally giving up in disgust. Anyhow, he need- 
n't be in such a rush, he concluded. Why he hadn't even 
"met" the Dunson mill girl yet, — and horrors ! she might 
be married! but she had given him a smile — she couldn't 
be. But here came another tormenting thought; she 
surely had a sweetheart ! Perhaps was already engaged ! 

How he wished Monday would hurry and come. He 
wanted to apply for a job. He wished he knew in what 
department of the mill she worked. But perhaps she 
didn't work ; she didn't look as if she had ever done a thing 
but dance through life like a ray of sunshine. 

John tossed upon a sleepless pillow, alternately by 
doubts and fears, and thrilled by the memory of a back- 
ward glance and coquettish smile, and groaned impatient- 
ly as he listened to the Court House clock chiming the 
wee small hours. 

Sunday morning he ate a hurried breakfast and was 
again going to Dunson. Certainly he must go to Sunday 
school and church, and he'd find the place of worship in 
this pretty village. When he arrived, Sunday school was 
over, and preaching had begun. 

The girl of his dreams sat in the choir, sharing her 
hymn book with a handsome young man whose admira- 
tion for her was very obvious, and John sat there miser- 
ably ignorant of the text, or any part of the sermon, 
wishing that he had never come to LaGrange, and decid- 
ing to leave just as soon as he could save traveling ex- 
penses. 
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When the service was over, several young men spoke 
to him, and invited him to come again. "The girl" saw 
him, opened her pretty eyes in frank surprise, dimpled, 
smiled and blushed, — and John was happy again, even 
though he saw her leave in company with another man. 

Monday, he secured a job at Dunson, and as he passed 
through the mill in company with his overseer, he saw the 
girl again standing by a spooler-frame, caught her eye, 
smiled and lifted his cap as he passed her, and walked on 
air to the place and work assigned him in the cloth room. 

"Say, boy, you want to be careful — that girl is engaged, 
I think, and her beau is a bit jealous. 

"Who are you talking about?" asked John, in well 
feigned surprise. 

"Oh, I saw you !" laughed the overseer. "Have you met 
her?" John shook his head: 

"No, I haven't met any of the girls, so be good and tell 
me her name ?" 

"Miss Leamon Bridges, 11 Thornton Ave. One of our 
best and finest girls," was the reply. 

"I'd like to meet her." 

"Better go slow — she doesn't take to strangers." 

"How long do you think I'll be a stranger here ?" 

"That depends upon yourself. I like your looks, and 
if you'll stick and prove yourself worthy, — keep good 
company, go to church, work steadily, keep sober, live 
clean — it won't take long to win confidence if you really 
are sincere in these things." 

"All these things have I done from my youth up," re- 
plied John, seriously. "I have always tried to live right, 
and I have never before been so proud of my clean record," 
and his brown eyes looked straight into the overseer's 
with a frank manliness that was very impressive, and 
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gained for him a loyal friend, who took care to see that 
he secured a pleasant boarding place. 

With the customs of mill life, beautiful in its simplicity 
and freedom from senseless "properties" and "society 
customs," it was altogether permissible for youth to meet 
and greet youth frankly, and to make their own intro- 
ductions as circumstances allowed ; and the pure in heart 
looked on and smiled in sympathetic understanding, while 
only those "wise in their own conceit" had ugly thoughts 
and "looked for the worm in the heart of the rose." 

It was the following Sunday afternoon that John was 
invited to go with a crowd of young people to the station 
to "see the train come in," something that has always 
attracted young people, and always will. To John's delight 
he found that Leamon Bridges would be in the party, and 
soon after, to his disgust, he learned that (as we haven't 
the young man's permission to use his name, we will call 
him by another), Charlie Simpson, would be her escort. 

There were plenty of other girls who were interested 
in John, but with the quick keen eyes of youth, they 
soon discovered his state of mind and offered to help him 
"cook Charlie Simpson's goose," in other words, they 
were ready to help John "pull one over" Charlie, who 
seemed so cock sure, that they would delight in seeing 
him "taken down a button hole or two," as they expressed 
it, and began to expect some fun, for they saw determina- 
tion written all over John's countenance. 

Finally as the party loitered on the way home, and 
were near old LaGrange Cotton Mill, pausing to look at 
some flowers, John mustered up courage to call as if he 
had long known the girl : 

"Oh. I say, Miss Leamon, some day when you have a 
moment to spare, I have something to tell you !" 
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"Tell me now, John!" came the challenge. "Charlie 
will excuse me a moment." And ye gods and little fishes ! 
John saw her skipping toward him as nimbly as a fawn. 
He stood stock still, hardly believing his good fortune, 
and presently she stood by him ; blue eyes were raised to 
brown ones, and for a delicious moment, soul spoke to 
soul in silence more eloueqquent than words, forgetful 
of time, place or associations. 

"What have you to tell me?" she said in a low, soft 
voice, knowing in her heart that this was only a ruse of 
Cupid, though she would not have defined it so perhaps. 

"I can't tell you now — it will take a long time !" he an- 
swered mysteriously. "When can I see you?" with an 
air of grave importance. "Have you a date for tonight?" 

"Yes! But — ^but come back to the mill soon as you 
finish dinner tomorrow; we'll have a few moments then," 
timidly. 

"Good !" exclaimed John triumphantly. "And er — But 
no, — I won't say another word now — only that I appreci- 
ate the honor you do me. I know — Oh, thank you, little 
girl, I'll be right on the spot waiting for you tomorrow 
at noon, and I won't sleep a wink tonight for thinking 
about it !" 

"Sh ! be careful, Charlie is awfully jealous !" she teased, 
in a low voice. 

"So am I," smiled John raising his cap with a knightly 
bow as she turned to leave him, and skipped back to her 
escort who looked like a condensed thunder cloud. 

"Charlie," she smiled rougishly, looking up into the 
cloudless sky. "Do you think there's a storm brewing? 
The atmosphere seems charged — or — something!" 

Charlie Simpson folded his arms across his breast. 
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stood tall and erect before her, his eyes narrowing to 
mere slits as he replied: 

"I think there is a storm brewing, and you want to be 
very careful or someone may get hurt !" significantly. 

"Really?" saucily. "In that case you'll excuse me if I 
fly to my stormpit." And she grabbed the hand of a girl 
friend and ran ahead of the party, calling back. "We're 
going to beat you all home !" 

"Now, you've made Charlie angry!" chided Ella Dean. 
"What did you do that for?" 

"Crazy jealous thing ! Let him get mad if he wants to 
I don't belong to him yet, and I'll speak to who I please !" 
declared Leamon, with a toss of her fair head. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



But girl-like, Leamon smiled on both young men, — 
making each jealous of the other, yet managing to pre- 
vent open friction. She made them undersand that she 
admired "fair play," and both made earnest effort to be 
as manly as her ideals demanded. 

With John, this was natural, since he had high ideals 
of his own, and tried for the sake of right, to live up to 
them. Charlie, having no greater incentive than a wish 
to win Leamon's favor, was not so sincere, nor so success- 
ful in maintaing the standard of excellence which she de- 
manded, and the girl soon decided in her own heart that 
John was her man. 

But she and Charlie had been friends a long time ; she 
knew she had a good influence over him, and, knowing his 
need of her, hesitated to break with him. 

She was in about the same predicament in which John 
found himself, with Jessie Brent, to whom he sent an 
occasional card and friendly greeting, relieved, yet a bit 
wounded too, because she replied in the same vein, seem- 
ingly forgetful of the past. No difference how fickle a 
man may be, it always tickles his vanity to think that 
somewhere in the world there is a woman who cares only 
for him, though all in vain, and who for his sake, prefers 
being an old maid ! But Jessie Brent was not that kind, 
as John found. 

The superintendent and other officials of Dunson Mill, 
were not so busy chasing the "almighty dollar," that they 
failed to have an interest in the social life and welfare of 
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the village, and smiled indulgently and sympathetically, 
over the love-making of John Elgricel and Charlie Simp- 
son, often bringing a blush to the cheeks of the fair 
Leamon, by teasing remarks as to which suitor was pre- 
ferable. 

John had ceased to try to find his brothers, who he 
thought had gone from Brewton. He didn't think much 
about what had been done with the farm, and cared less. 
He didn't intend to farm anyway. He liked mill work, 
and he preferred to make his own way. Alfred and Albert 
were welcome to the estate. Nothing in the world mat- 
tered now, but to win Leamon Bridges, and to get posses- 
sion of one of the cozy little white cottages in Dunson 
mill village. 

He loved his work in the cloth room, studying every 
spare moment to fit himself for the position of second 
hand first ; then with the first of ambition kindled in the 
heart of youth, — he longed to be worthy of a higher posi- 
tion, and studied still harder. 

Finally, after being a little more than a year at Dunson, 
he decided to risk all and win or lose, and very seriously 
told Miss Leamon she must make her choice for all time ; 
it must be either John or Charlie, but not both any long- 
er! 

"I love you, Leamon, — you know I do — and I want you 
to marry me. I know you could make one of those little 
cottages into a real home, and I have thought and dream- 
ed till I can stand it no longer. Will my dreams come 
true? — or shall I go back to Alabama? Let your heart 
speak ; don't think you can keep me in this suspense any 
longer — ^for you can't. The time has come when you must 
decide. I must be all, or nothing. If you decide for me. 
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Charlie must let you alone. If you decide for him, — ^I'm 
gone !" 

"I — I'll tell you tomorrow," stammered Leamon. They 
were standing that summer evening on the "over-head" 
bridge, and the girl leanded against the railing and looked 
down on the railroad track, trying to hide the smile in her 
eyes. 

"You'll teD me now," declared John masterfully "Look 
at me Leamon ! Do try to be serious for a moment. This 
is no surprise to you, — you've known all along how it has 
been with me. I loved you on first sight. I've stayed 
here, — ^forgetting and neglecting all kindred for your 
sake ; — now you must say yes or no !" And there was a 
determined note in John's voice that made the fair Lea- 
mon smile even more triumphantly, — though she could 
hardly make up her mind to a complete surrender. 

"I wonder — I wish I knew just what you are expecting 
of a wife, — ^provided you ever get one !' 'she said, a little 
puzled frown on her brow. Did you ever read 'A Woman's 
Question,' written by Elizabeth Browning?" 

"No; I'd rather read her answer,' 'replied John, dog- 
gedly. Leamon smiled: 

"I believe I can recite the poem — or at least a part of 
it; then, if you can answer it, I shall consider you seri- 
ously," turning to face him, as she began the recital ; and 
John bared his head and listened to her in amazement, 
his heart pounding against his side like a trip hammer: 

"Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 

Ever made by the Hand above — 
A woman's heart and a woman's life. 

And a woman's wonderful love? 
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Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing 

As a child might ask for a toy ? 
Demanding what others have died to win 

With the reckless dash of a boy. 

"You have planned my lessons of duty out, — 

Man-like, you have questioned me ; 
Now, stand at the bar of my woman's soul 

Until I question thee. 
You require your mutton shall always be hot, 

Your socks and your shirts shall be whole ; 
I require your heart shall be true as God's stars, 

As pure as heaven, your soul. 

"You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 

I require a far better thing ; 
A seamstress your're wanting to make your shirts, 

I look for a man and king. 
A king for a beautiful realm called Home, 

And a man, that the maker, God, 
Shall look upon as He did the first 

And say, 'It is very good.' 

"I am fair and young, but the roses will fade, 

From my soft young cheek some day; 
Will you love me then, mid the falling leaves 

As you did mid the bloom of May ? 
Is your heart an ocean so wide and deep 

I may launch my all on its tide ? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 

On the day she becomes a bride. 
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"I require all things that are grand and true, 

All things that a man should be ; 
If you would be this, I would stake my life 

To be all you demand of me. 

If you cannot do this, a laundress and cook 

You can hire with little pay. 
But a woman's heart and a woman's life 

Can never be won that way." 

Leamon made a little bow, to her dumb-founded "audi- 
ence," and skipped to the end of the bridge humming a 
little tune, half frightened at what she saw in John's 
eyes, and thrilling to the tips of her slender fingers as he 
followed her. 

"Leamon!" there was undying love, humility, and en- 
treaty in his voice: "Leamon! I'll try to be all you re- 
quire — and I don't want you just to have you cook and 
sew and slave — ^I want you because I love you — ^because 
God meant you to be my wife. I'll do all I can to shield 
you from rough winds of adversity, with you to work 
for, — with you to meet me at the door at the close of 
day — ^to welcome me home, — what could a man want? 
Leamon, give me your answer. 

"But John !" she blushed retreating in confusion, — "I — 
I — get angry sometimes ! And oh, I see so many unhappy 
homes — I am afraid ! What if we should quarrel and fuss, 
and separate, — ugh!" But her eyes were sparkling, her 
lips quivering, and John caught her fluttering hands tri- 
umphantly : 

"You little witch! I'll tell you what I'll do when you 
have a tantrum, 
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" 'Oh, if my love offended me, 

And we had words together. 
To show her I would master be 

I'd whip her with a feather. 

" 'And if she dared her lips to pout 

Like many pert young misses, 
I'd take her in my arms like this, — 

And punish her with kisses.' " 

And John suited action to words and laughed as Lea- 
mon looked wildly about "to see if they were seen." A 
crow sailing overhead said "caw! caw!" 

"You'll have to marry me now, Leamon, 'cause that 
crow saw us !" 

"I suppose so!" Leamon said demurely. "I guess I'D 
have to take you to get rid of you." 

"Oh no, — you can take Charlie, — and I'll go !" teasingly. 

"Take Charlie! — after you — after you've k — kissed 
me? Not on your life, John! You can see father and 
mother when you like." 

"Right now, then ! Come on !" cried John. 

Crazy!" pouted Leamon, her face covered in blushes, as 
they wended their way home. 

They were married in the year 1913, and no happier 
couple ever began life together. John took up a course 
of study, hoping to rise to a better position. He com- 
pleted a course with I. C. S., and we venture to say there 
is not another man in Georgia or the entire South, who 
has made more of his opportunities, or tried harder to be 
worthy. 

He has had the position of second hand in the cloth 
room for years, and has had the offer of overseer's posi- 
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tion elsewhere; but Dunson is home. He found his wife 
there; and, the tendrils of his affection are so twined 
about the place and people, that the thought of moving 
is unbearable. 

He had been married nearly four years, during which 
time he had been writing to postoffices at every place he 
thought it likely that Albert might have gone in his 
wanderings, — always sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for postmaster's reply to his inquiry. And when 
he had given up one day he received a letter from a post- 
master in Alabama, saying that a young man named 
Albert Elgricel was in that place. 

John wrote him, and he came at once, bringing his 
young wife with him, and they too, settled at Dunson. 
Later Alfred was found. He had lost his first wife, and 
had married another ; they, too, went to Dunson, but not 
for long ; Alfred's second wife was not congenial, and she 
did not like the place or people, so Alfred took her back 
near her people. 

John and Albert learned from Alfred all about their 
father's death, and how Granny's estate had been finally 
settled, by an uncle who was found armed with authority 
as administrator, and how Granny had willed 100 acres of 
land to the boys. 

The boys mutually agreed to sell their land and divide 
the price. It did not bring so very much, but was greatly 
appreciated, and gave John and Leamon especially, a nice 
little start, as they were very careful spenders. 

The boys had lost all hope of ever finding their mother 
and sister, and seldom spoke of them. Sometimes, when 
John and Albert referred to the past, they would end with 
a long sorrowful silence, and their companions knew they 
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were thinking and wondering over the fate of loved ones 
that only John could faintly remember. 

And one day in August, 1920, Albert received a much 
forwarded letter that for a few moments almost paralyz- 
ed him. Then forgetful of all else, he left his work and 
made a mad rush for John, his eyes bulging with excite- 
ment, as he leaped over every obstacle in his way. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



"Why Alfred! What — " began John, as his brother 
rushed upon him, caught him by the arm and jerked him 
around excitedly: Albert interrupted eagerly, thrusting 
the letter into John's hand: 

"Read that!" — and he sank down on a bale of cloth, 
weak and trembhng, pulling John down beside him. "Lord 
John, it's knocked me all to pieces!" John had already 
begun to read. The letter was addressed to Albert, at 
Opelika, Ala., and had 'followed him around for three 
months, and only a kind Providence kept it from the Dead 
Letter office. 



Mr. Albert Elgricel, 
c-o Cotton Mills, 
Opelika, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Elgricel : — 

For years and years I have been trying to locate my 
brothers, John, Albert and Alfred ; the last two are twins. 
I always ask peope I meet, if they have ever known any 
one by the name of "Elgricel," and today a Mr. Tom Batts 
gave me your name and address. That's my excuse for 
writing. If I'm wrong, pardon me, but if you lost your 
mother and a baby sister when you were about two years 
old, please let me hear from you, for I am your sister. 

Mother has been dead four years. I was quite a big 
girl before I knew the sad story of her life, and why she 
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was always terribly afraid, and oftentimes pitifully ner- 
vous when I was out of her sight. 

But I must not write so much, till sure that you are my 
brother. If you are, let me hear from you at once. To 
think that at last, I may find my brothers, seems too good 
to be true, after all these years of longing, and I am try- 
ing to not be too hopeful. But in any case, please let me 
hear from you. 

BERTHA RILEY, 
Route 1, Andalusia, Ala. 

"My God!" exclaimed John, in a choked voice, she is 
our sister!" And Albert nodded his head, too full to 
speak. 

"And mother — is dead!" groaned John, with all the 
pent up agony and longing and heart-hunger concentrated 
in those four words. "And mother is dead !" For a mo- 
ment the two brothers gazed silently into each other's 
faces, mute with sorrow : 

"But sister lives ! And — now — the dread suspense is 
over ; — we can know everything at last," began Albert. 

"Yes," assented John ; "But this letter is three months 
old. She's given up hearing from you, — and maybe she's 
gone from there !" 

"Oh, don't John! Route 1 means that she's in the 
country, farming, I guess," began Albert, "and here's a 
boy who's going to hit the trail and find her. I won't wait 
to write. I can get there as quickly as a letter." 

"Say you boys; what's the trouble? Had bad news?" 
and the overseer stood before them. 

"Yes — ^bad and good, answered John. "We've just 
learned the address of a sister whom we lost, and have 
also learned that our mother, whom we lost at the same 
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time — ^when I was four and Albert two years old, — is 
dead." 

The overseer expressed his interest and sympathy and 
asked if there was anything he could do for them. 

"Albert wants to get oflf to go to see sister. I'd like to 
go too, but my wife isn't well, and I'll wait," replied John. 

About that time the noon whiste blew, and John and 
Albert raced home to carry their news, both families con- 
gregating at John's home to discuss the wonderful letter, 
and to wonder how Bertha looked, how she was situated, 
and if she married well, and had children, and a thousand 
litttle things that gripped their hearts with new and 
thrilling interest. 

"Bring her back with you, and we'll send for Alfred and 
have a reunion," was John's and Leamon's suggestion, as 
Albert dressed, preparing for travel. 

"Telegraph us if she'll come, added Albert's wife. 

"Sure! Don't wait to write, and don't slip up on us. 
Hurry back, too! I'll keep the letter — I want to feel sure 
it's real," said John, tenderly opening and reading the 
letter again, as Albert started for the station. 

Then Leamon, perched on the arm of John's chair, with 
one slender arm thrown around his neck, and they read 
the letter together. 

"She writes beautifully, doesn't she John?" 

"Yes, — I was just thanking God in my heart that this 
letter shows evidence of a splendid education. But then, 
mother was well educated, and no doubt taught Bertha 
herself, since it seems she could not bear sister out of 
her sight. Oh, Leamon, I have prayed all my life that 
Gk)d would let me find my mother!" And John's voice 
broke with a sob : 
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"If she died where Bertha wrote from, I was in just a 
few miles of there once, making inquiries for them ! 

"Perhaps she changed her name, or married again," 
suggested Leamon. "Anyhow, she's over her troubles 
now, and you must not question God's goodness and wis- 
dom and love. Some day we'll understand all our disap- 
pointments, and will know that our heavenly Father 
doeth all things well." John was silent for a few moments, 
then stooped to tenderly lift this baby in his arms, a little 
dimpled darling that gurgled with delight; he kissed it 
with deep and genuine fatherly affection, then threw one 
arm around Leamon as he said : 

"Perhaps if things had been different, — if I had found 
mother and settled down — I might never have known 
you, dear, and might have made a mistake in my choice 
of a wife! When I think of it that way, — I thank God 
for everything. It's wonderful to have a sweet, congen- 
ial wife, clean and healthy children, — and — I have a lot 
to be thankful for." 

"And it's wonderful to have a good husband like you, 
John ; a wife doesn't shrink from motherhood, who knows 
that her husband understands and cares, and will do his 
part toward making home what it should be. But there's 
the whistle!" 

Two days later, a wire came from Albert : 

"Our sister can't come just now. Will be home Satur- 
day." ALBERT. 

"Well! When Albert gets home, I'll find out why she 
can't come, — and the excuse will have to be a mighty good 
one if I don't bring her back when I go !" exclaimed John. 

"This proves that she is your sister, all right," remark- 
ed Leamon, "and if I were you I'd go to see her right 
away." 
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"I wiU. I'll go next week," declared John, "My ! it seems 
stranger than fiction." 

"Yes, — if it was a made up story — the author would 
have let you boys find father and mother, and would 
have had a big re-union and forgiving party, and all the 
mistakes would have been corrected, making everything 
end up beautifully. But real life is not often that way." 

"No, real life is not often that way,' 'repeated John, 
dreamily. "But God is better and kinder after all, than 
we deserve. My memory of mother is a faint, sweet 
half-forgotten dream. I have no pleasant memories of 
father, and I don't even want to talk about him or remem- 
ber him, since to do so always brings bitterness and regret 
to my soul that I have tried in vain to overcome. But as 
a balm for every wound, God has given me you, and now 
my sister. What can I want, except to deserve His loving 
care, and give Him loyal service ?" 

When Albert came home Saturday, everybody in the 
community was interested in the story of his meeting 
with Bertha, whose picture he brought home, showing a 
lovely slender, graceful young figure and sweet expres- 
sive face, that brought delighted praise from every one: 

"Why she's beautiful!" 

"How sweet !" and other like exclamations. 

"And she's as sweet as she looks," declared Albert. "I 
tried to get her to come home with me, but — she couldn't. 
I'm afraid her husband has the same failing father had. 
He drinks, — ^but is not cruel or unkind, — a good sort of 
fellow, — except for this one weakness; and Bertha be- 
lieves he'll quit if she sticks to him and keeps praying for 
him." 

"Well, I'm going to see her, — and she's coming home 
with me," declared John, impatiently wating till the 
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neighbors cleared out to have Albert start over again 
and tell all he had learned about their long lost mother 
and sister. Somehow, he couldn't bear yet, to have an 
open discussion, though he knew that the neighbors were 
intensely interested and deeply sympathetic. But first 
the story must be told to just the family, in the sacred 
precincts of home. 

Alfred had been notified of the finding of Bertha, and 
arrangements were already being made for a reunion in 
John's home, at an early date. 

In a few hours the story was common property, and 
John and Albert were congratulated by many friends who 
rejoiced with them in this glad hour. But none knew of 
the terrible trials these boys had lived through in early 
childhood. None knew that John's back still bore the 
scars of awful beatings administered by his drunken 
father, when John was just a small boy. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



In a modest little cottage home in Alabama, Bertha 
Riley went about her household duties with singing heart 
and springy steps. Her husband watched her curiously. 
There was a sparkle in her eyes and a flush on her usually 
pale cheeks that made her doubly beautiful. 

"Bertha, you are not like the same woman, since your 
brother came. Why you seem happier than you were in 
our courtship or honey-moon days !" he remarked. 

"I have never been so happy in all my life, Jim! It's 
perfectly wonderful to have three brothers after being so 
alone and without kin-folk all my life. Aren't you glad, 
too?" 

"Yes, of course. If anything ever happens to me, — 
why I like to think you'd not be left alone." 

"Why Jim — nothing's going to happen to you, 'cause 
you are going to stop drinking and we are going to have a 
little home of our own, and our little nephews and nieces 
will visit us and make up to us for little ones that never 
come to stay." 

"But I've promised so much I'd reform and right on the 
heels of the promise, I'd break my word. I'm about to 
lose confidence in myself. Bertha, and if you should lose 
confidence in me, I'd be a goner for sure." 

"But I'll not lose confidence in you, Jim," smiled Bertha 
as she ran to him and gave him a quick impulsive kiss. 

It was Saturday, just a week since Albert had gone 
home, and today they were expecting John ; Bertha, with 
true housewifely pride, had taken extra pains to have 
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everything in tip-top order; she had polished and re- 
polished windows, and glassware, had shined and filled the 
lamps, had cooked wonderful cakes and pies, and was just- 
ly proud of her work. There would not be much to do 
when John arrived, but to enjoy his visit. 

John had asked that they would not meet the train, — 
he didn't know exactly when he'd get there, — Saturday 
or Sunday — and would get a conveyance at the station. 

Bertha was glad, for she wanted to be at home to wel- 
come John on his arrival, at home away from the curious 
crowd that always thronged about the station, and she 
was sure that her brother felt the same way. 

It was late Saturday afternoon; the sun, peeping 
through the curtains of purple and gold, was smiling a 
lingering "good night,' 'sending shafts of light to pene- 
trate into nooks and corners, as if to make sure that all 
was right with the world. Bertha and Jim sat on the 
doorsteps, watching the beautiful scene; and in this be- 
witching hour John arrived. 

The public road ran about a hundred yards away, and 
when an auto stopped, and a man sprang out and started 
up the lane toward the house. Bertha sprang to her feet, 
her heart thrilling with the assurance that it was John. 
Jim, too arose, also a bit excited, and followed her, as she 
went to meet the man, who came with quick eager strides 
toward her. 

"You are Bertha! I know you by the picture Albert 
brought !" he exclaimed. 

"John!" she cried, as they met, and stood gazing 
raptuously into each other's eyes. Then John folded her 
in his arms, her arms wound about his neck and tears 
coursed down their cheeks. Words were utterly useless 
and senseless in that moment. 
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Jim stood back, and turned his face away, to hide his 
emotion. He had sized John up as "a brother worth hav- 
ing," and was watching his turn to welcome him. At last, 
Bertha lifted her head from John's shoulder and half 
laughing, half crying, led him toward Jim, and soon they 
too, were wringing each other's hands in glad greeting. 

"This is just like a movie," smiled Jim. 

"Or a novel," added Bertha, as she walked between 
them, arm in arm, toward the house. 

"Only," supplemented John, "Only a movie or a novel 
would have lee mother hve to see us united." And there 
was a little break in his voice that Bertha understood and 
that made him doubly dear. 

"But our mother is far better off, John, and I feel sure 
she knows all about it and enjoys our reunion even more 
than she would had she lived. She is no longer a nervous 
wreck from fear. She is healed of all her sorrows, and 
infirmities. Much as Jim and I hated to lose her, we rea- 
lized that it meant freedom for her — a release from im- 
aginary terrors that made her life miserable, and it was 
with mingled sadness and relief that we laid her to rest. 
We will go to church and visit her grave tomorrow. I 
carry fresh flowers there every Sunday morning. I shall 
be sorry to have the frost kill them — ^more because of that 
than anything else," said Bertha, with a wave of her hand 
toward a pretty rose garden at one side of the yard. 

"Come in, John!" she said, leading him in the house. 
"Oh, you don't know how happy I am, — ^how thankful to 
God I am for this hour ! Just pull your coat off, and feel 
at home." 

"You can't be happier than I, dear. I have been looking 
for you ever since I was twelve years old. I traveled con- 
stantly and made inquiries everywhere, for mother and 
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you, and from what Albert told me, I have been within a 
few miles of you, at Talladega once, — and at Andalusia. 
I would always inquire at post offices and would examine 
city registers." 

Mother never wrote to any one, and never received let- 
ters ; neither did I, for the one terror of her hf e was the 
dread of being tracked down, and at times she would lock 
the doors and darken the windows, and keep me right by 
her side, sure that some one was after us. It was very 
pitiful, but oh, she was so sweet and loving, so tender and 
gentle always." 

"Let's have early supper," teased Jim, "I've been smell- 
ing goodies till I'm about ready to sample some. How 
about you John?" 

"That will suit me to a dot. I was too full of my trip to 
eat so early this morning, and have had only a couple of 
sandwiches and a cup of coffee since." 

"Well! you must be half starved. Supper is on the 
table, and not a thing to do but eat it," smiled Bertha, 
happily. "Come right out on the back porch and bathe 
your face and hands John, if you wish." 

"I can see that you are a wonderful little housekeeper," 
complimented John, looking about him with deep interest, 
as he followed her. 

"Not just a housekeeper — ^but homemaker," added 
Jim, earnestly. "She's too good for me !" 

"Oh, phaw!" laughed John over his shoulder reading 
aright Bertha's quick glance of appeal. "As far as that's 
concerned, few of us are good enough for our wives, but 
still fewer of us are honest enough to confess it ; but they 
are the ones who always make good. I'm right along 
there with you Jim; I realize my unworthiness, and am 
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making a hard fight to become all that a husband of a 
good wife should be." 

Jim raised his head and looked after John with quick 
interest. Somehow the chords of melody had been set to 
ringing in the harp of his soul, and from some unknown 
source, he had become encouraged and strengthened. 
Deep down in his heart he registered a vow that Bertha's 
life should not be wrecked as her mother's had been, and 
a silent prayer went up to God for help to resist tempta- 
tion. 

Bertha's earliest recollection, was a big lumber camp — 
where for a time her mother had been cook, for rough 
looking men on whise shoulders Bertha had often ridden, 
— all petting her, and adoring her mother — helping in 
every way to make her work easier, and her life brighter. 

After that, her mother had worked in a laundry for a 
long time; then she worked in a cafe as cook, and as 
Bertha grew older she helped serve the tables, under 
promise that she would never speak to strangers. 

"Mother and I would always be in our rooms before 
dark, no difference where she worked; she taught me 
every night. When we went to church she was always 
heavily veiled, and would never let me out of her sight. 
I shall never forget the time I rebelled against her close 
watch over me. I was about twelve years of age, and 
wanted to spend the night with a little girl who lived next 
door. It was then that mother cried like her heart would 
break; she took me in our room, locked the door, drew 
me to a chair near the window and held me in her arms 
on her lap and sobbed out the whole story of her life, 
shaking as if she had an ague." Bertha paused. 

"And after that — you — " prompted John, his lips 
quivering. 
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"After that, — I never rebelled. I heard folks calling 
her, "that poor w^oman who has lost her mind" — and I 
knew she hadn't ; it was just wrecked nerves — and I never 
wanted to leave her a moment — or do anything to make 
her suffer more." 

And so they talked on and on till far into the nightt, 
Bertha reviewing the past, for John, — John reviewing his 
past for Bertha, — each wondering over the circumstances 
and fate that had combined to bring them together at 
last. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



"I don't think anyone was ever loved more by the 
neighbors than mother was," said Bertha, as she and John 
gathered roses sparkling with the September dew, to 
carry to the grave of their beloved dead. "She was always 
so gentle and tender, — so patient and charitable; I don't 
believe she ever wounded another's feelings in all her life. 
No on ever came to her in distress who did not go away 
comforted. No one ever went from her door hungry, and 
feeling friendless. Oh, John, she was the dearest, sweet- 
est little mother in all the world. Never so happy as 
when doing something for someone." 

"And I believe her daugher inherits her sweet and 
gentle disposition," said John, gazing tenderly upon his 
sister. 

"I wish I could be half as good as mother was," replied 
Bertha, as she arranged her flowers. 

Jim brought out the old horse and buggy, — they all 
got in, and drove to church two miles away, along coun- 
try roads that wound through woods aflame with autumn 
colors. 

They arrived early and wended their way to the pretty 
church grave yard; John and Jim bared their heads as 
they entered the gate to the sacred city of the dead, and 
moved with reverent, silent tread, along the narrow 
walks, coming to a pause by a well kept mound with 
modest white tombstone : 
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MARY ELGRICEL, 

Born Dec. 20, 1870 

Died Aug. 10, 1916 

Oh, who can describe the emotions of a heart-hungry 
boy or girl who stands beside a mother's grave? Only 
those who have gone through the experience can under- 
stand. 

God grant that the boys and girls who read this story 
may have nothing to regret in their treatment of mother 
when she is laid away from mortal sight, forever. 

With all the will power he possessed, John fought 
against the bitterness of fate, that had deprived him and 
his brothers the blessings of mother-love. After all, they 
had had dear darling old Granny, who had been both 
father and mother, — and somehow God had blessed and 
kept them all safe from harm, and at last, brought them 
together again, he argued in his heart. 

And when the church bell rang and they went inside 
to listen to the blessed gospel, all the agony, and burden of 
suspense, and bitterness, and disappointments of a life- 
time took wings on the song, "Near My God to Thee," and 
left John's heart and soul calm and content, — confident 
that God doeth all things well. 

John did take Bertha home with him a few days later, 
and wired to Alfred that their re-union would be Sunday, 
September 12th. (This was in 1920.) 

Albert and wife, and Leamon had received the glad 
news that John was bringing Bertha home with him, and 
plans that only loving hearts could devise or comprehend, 
went forward with amazing results. Success crowned 
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every culinary effort of these good wives, whose hearts 
thrilled with joy over the finding of one given up as dead. 

The neighbors, too, rejoiced, and from every side came 
the hearty and sincere offer: "If I have anything you 
need, or if I can help in any way, just let me know." And 
best of all, they meant what they said, — a willingness to 
unselfishly serve. 

Jim Riley could not leave his work — it was very busy 
gathering season ; but he was glad for Bertha to go, and 
promised to "be good" as she kissed him goodbye with 
some regret in her heart. It was too bad that Jim could- 
n't come too, she thought. 

The reunion brought Alfred and his wife, and then 
Bertha's happines was complete. 

"It's well that my joy came in broken doses," she 
laughed as she met Alfred. "I might not have been able 
to endure it all at once. Oh, did a lonely girl ever have 
such a wonderful thing to happen to her ? Three big fine 
brothers, three darling sisters, and blessed little nephews 
and nieces to call me 'Aunt Bertha!' Sometimes I'm 
afraid it's all a dream. Pinch me, somebody — and let's 
make sure I'm awake !" 

Before sitting down to the big re-union dinner, to which 
both the Baptist and Methodist ministers were invited, 
the happy family sang "Praise God From Whom all Bless- 
ing Flow," and short prayers of thankfulness were offered 
to the Giver of all good. 

After the reunion dinner, John and Leamon, their 
babies and Bertha, went auto riding in John's car, and 
went to see "Aunt Becky." Bertha spent ten days in 
LaGrange. 

Later, in talking over the evils of intemperance, and 
the homes that are being wrecked even in this day of 
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"prohibition," John agreed to allow this write-up of his 
life's history, hoping and praying that some father would 
be saved from the curse by the lesson herein taught and 
wrung from the anguished hearts of real flesh and blood 
victims of strong drink. 

And this the prayer of the writer. 



(THE END) 
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